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Still picture projection fits the student for better appreciation of his 
school books. 

Balopticon pictures sharpen the appetite for the detailed explanation 
that books contain. Books are read with greater interest. More benefits 
are derived from them. Proficiency in the art of study follows natur- 
ally. That which was formerly considered a task becomes a pleasure. 
There are several models of B & L Balopticons for every still projection 
purpose. Booklet E-11 describes all of them. Write for it to Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 

Below, Model BDT, the same 
as model B but with a con- 
venient tilting base. 
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Progress in Teacher T raining in the Use 


A comprehensive presentation of the 
varied problems involved in preparing 
teachers for effective visual instruction. 
By EDGAR DALE 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


are now most commonly instructed with 
out visual instruction aids. It is true that some schools deal 


In yretty effectively with slides, fairly effectively with pictorial 


terials, but in the country at large, there is little concerted, 
ed, and planned use of films in education. That, 
het a handicap with which all prospective teachers are 
faced when they come to the teacher-training institutions. 
They have t had day-by-day, first-hand contact with a 

ide variet ¥f visual materials. 
Contrast, I ¢ <ample, the background of experience of a 


t hild who has been in the John Hay High School, in Cleve- 


nd, where filn re not only constantly used but even made, 


regard where ig ol students frequently run the equipment, 


tart vhere a motion-picture projector is a very common class- 

fer m instrument, with the background of a child who has 

ttended a 4 school where almost never does he see or 

ive actua ntact with motion-picture films in the class 

ake the point, then, that since we tend to teach 

might is we were taught, those boys and girls who are prospective 

eachers will tend to take on the ways by means of which 

( they were taught in the grade schools, the high schools, and 
¢ e teacher lleges 


qu I make a second point in this connection. Sometimes the 


i} 
realiz experiences of boys and girls in the high school, and even 
import in college, have been very unfavorable as far as motion pic- 
Iti ture and other visual aids are concerned \ young woman 
LV who at the present time is making a very important investi- 
ition of the use of radio and movie in the schools in one 

vilitie f our leading states pointed out to me the boring and un 
nteresting experiences which she had in college when these 
Ims we She reported that most of the girls paid 
t ttle attention to what was shown on the screen, and used 


this period as a device for getting a little needed rest or for 


thinking about other things. Now it is evident that when 


at ich people go out to teach, they not only have no experience 
; thie held it they have what is worse. an unfavorable 
t t pinion of the use of films in the school. 


It e1 evident, then, that a number of schools which to- 


method day are crowding a great many children into a single class- 

id room to put on an educational movie, which are showing 

ent movie wholly out of context with the school lessons, which 

y ing third-rate entertainment films and charging 

D children for them, are now putting on a kind of teacher 

achir training program which is not going to be of very much 

k wv benefit. and may be of great harm to the whole movement. 

t We must remember that all geachers, whether in a college, 

nes 1 high school, or an elementary school, are actively develop 

g certa ittitudes toward the use of visual aids, some 

ed time able ometimes unfavorable, and sometimes, 
through an absence of these materials, entirely negative. 

here isn’t any one single way in which we give teacher 

education \s one examines the literature on teacher train 

taught ng, he sees that quite a bit of it deals with the purported 

mu ynflict between giving instruction in the use of visual aids 


a single unitary course or as a part of other courses, such 
ache aS a unit on visal instruction in the teaching of science, a 


imilar unit in the teaching of geography, and so on. It 
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seems to me that some of this discussion is beside the point. 
I do not believe that in any teacher-training problem we are 
faced with such a dilemma as this. It is not an either-or 
proposition. 

There are several ways in which we can give some kind 
of training in the use of visual aids. First, we can have a 
specific course. For example, the State of Pennsylvania 
requires that every teacher, before he gets his permanent 
certificate, must take a certain three-hour semester course, 
the material of which has been carefully outlined. This is 
one way of giving the training. No other state has yet 
made a similar prescription. 

A second way in which the material can be given is 
through units of instruction in the various subject-matter 
fields in which the person is preparing himself. In other 
words, the person who is training science teachers includes 
a unit of instruction on visual aids. 

A third method, one which is exceedingly important and 
which could go on without either of the other two, although 
perhaps not so successfully, is the constant use of visual 
aids in the teacher’s college itself. Unless we have this 
kind of interest in the use of films, we are not making much 
progress. We may indeed have a required course, or we may 
have units of instruction, but if all the other subject-matter 
teachers fail to make use of films or other visual aids, then 
much of the value of the courses may be lost. We tend to 
teach as we were taught. When we go out into the schools 
and begin the teaching of geography, if our geography 
teacher in the elementary school, in the high school, and in 
the teacher-training institution, has made a liberal use of 
visual aids, and we have felt during that training period 
that this use was effective, then we are in a favorable atti- 
tude toward the use of such aids. 


I make the further point that we shall have to experiment 
with all of the methods. Frankly, I believe that there ought 
to be a required course given somewhere in the teacher- 
training institution on the utilization of certain mechanical 
devices, not only the motion picture and still projectors, 
but radio as well. We have come in modern education to 
utilize a number of these mechanical devices. Somewhere 
in the training period, and very likely as a separate course, 
we need to gather up the techniques, some of them simple, 
some of them difficult, which are necessary to handle this 
equipment satisfactorily. There is much point, then, in offer- 
ing a course of this sort. 

But a required course is not enough. The State of Penn- 
sylvania, which has such a required course, has fewer pro- 
jectors in the schools in relation to the number of buildings 
than does the State of Ohio. Here are the facts: In the 
Koon-Noble survey, Ohio had one projector for every 6.3 
buildings reported, while Pennsylvania had only one pro- 
jector for every 83 buildings. When we compare lantern- 
slide projectors in the two states, we see that there is one 
lantern-slide projector for every 2.5 buildings in Ohio, and 
one lantern-slide projector for every 3.6 buildings in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The propvonents of the Pennsylvania prescription might 
well make the point that their equipment is much better and 
more frequently used. I don’t believe that any one has as 
yet gathered data on this point. I do make the suggestion, 
however, that we proceed carefully. I would say emphatically 
that there is a responsibility on the part of every teacher- 
training institution to see that some kind of insruction in 
visual aids is given. Too frequently the argument against 
a required course is used to cover up complete neglect of 
the whole problem in the use of these newer aids to educa- 
tion. 

There is another form of teacher education which we have 
neglected too much. It is in-service training. We have 
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assumed that in a two- or four-year training program we 
really train teachers. Usually these persons, at the end of 
this period, are 20, 21, or 22 years of age. They have had 
no teaching experience on the job. Too frequently their 
training has been carried on divorced in large measure 
from the whole question of community life, from the larger 
and more important purposes of education. It seems to me 
that we must proceed in our teacher-training program on 
the assumption that when a teacher has graduated from the 
teacher-training institution, she has then received only the 
minimum of equipment which is necessary for teaching pur- 
poses. We must follow up this initial teacher training with 
a great deal more in-service training. 

This in-service training can be of a number of types. Let 
me give you some examples. In the State of Ohio (and this 
is going on elsewhere) we have felt that the university and 
the State Department of Education had a very direct re- 
sponsibility for some in-service training of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the field of visual instruction. We felt, too, 
that there were a number of administrators and teachers 
throughout the state who could aid in giving such a pro- 
gram. We have, therefore, set up during the past year a 
series of radio .and motion-picture institutes. Up to now, 
they have been held chiefly in the state universities, Kent, 
30owling Green, Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State. Our usual 
program has been to have teachers and administrators present 
the problems which they face in the field. We have had 
panel discussions of high-school students on the use of 
visual aids in the schools, and on the question of the motion 
picture in the community. 

An institute was held at Muskingum College in the early 
part of this year, and more than 150 teachers and admin- 
istrators were present. Another institute was held just 
recently in Coshocton County, at which the county super- 
intendent, the superintendents, principals, and teachers were 
present. A similar meeting will be held at Heidelberg 
College in March. Quite likely a number of these institutes 
will be repeated this coming summer. 

A meeting of those interested in producing educational 
films was recently held on our campus and was well 
attended. 

We think that this work is getting down to the grass roots. 
We are learning specifically, and right on the job, the 
problems which these people face in getting their visual 
materials and using them. This means a great many meet- 
ings where there is opportunity for participation on the part 
of the teachers and the administrators. There must be no 
program which is handed down from on high. These coun- 
ties and other units must be encouraged similarly to carry 
on their own teacher-training work. New problems will 
arise for which they will have to find the solutions. Through 
a co-ordination, then, of these various kinds of in-service 
training work. we can eventually raise the level of teacher- 
training instruction. 

Directors of visual instruction, of course, have always 
been carrying on this kind of teacher training. I know of 
a number of illustrations in Ohio of this type of work. It 
means in certain cases that teachers get instruction on 
Saturday or in after-school hours on how to handle equip- 
ment, methods of teaching, and so on. 


Another important method of teacher training is through 
national, state, and regional meetings devoted to the use of 
visual aids in educaion. As I have attended these in the 
past, they have often been very small meetings where visual 
instruction people talked to themselves. Now soliloquies may 
be good for Hamlet and others, they may be good, too, for 
thinking through our own problems, but they aren’t much 
good in reaching all teachers. I have been happy to see a 
marked change in this whole: program. We are having a 
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number of movements among the various specialized groups 
or associations of teachers to correct this situation. I shall 
report one. 

The Women’s Physical 
pointed a motion-picture committee, 
of the Women’s Department of Physical 
Ohio State University, is chairman, and on the committee 
are the following persons: Helen W. Hazelton, of Purdue 
University; Grace Daviess, of the University of Cincinnati; 
Margaret Bell of the University of Michigan; Eline von 
Borries, of Goucher College; Marjorie Hillis, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Grace Jones, of the Board of 
Education of Summit, New Jersey; and Louise Schutz, of the 
Ohio State University. 

This committee has canvassed, through co-operation with 
the American Council on Education, 764 films dealing with 
physical education. Of this number they selected 45 for 
further consideration. The next task was to secure these 
films, review them, and report on their value in teaching 
physical education. This is being done, in many cases, in 
co-operation with students in the physical education classes. 
Finally, fifteen different experts in the fields of 
women’s sports will draw up outlines for proposed new films. 

At Ohio State we had approximately fifty students of 
swimming evaluate a swimming film. It is clear that the 
girls who receive this kind of training, who were asked not 
only to view films but also to evaluate them, are much better 
fitted to teach intelligently when they go out into the class- 
room. Mr. Aughinbaugh, of the Ohio state film library, 
reports to me that he has noted a close correspondence be- 
tween teachers from those departments at the university 
which use films and those which do not, in the later requests 
which he gets in his office. In other words, when classes 
are taught by means of films, they tend to become users of 
films when they go out into the schools. 


Education Association has ap- 


Gladys Palmer, head 


Education at the 


various 


Studies similar to those of Miss Gladys Palmer have been 
carried on by Dr. Birkeland, of Ohio State University, 
among the bacteriology teachers of the country, primarily 
those in the colleges. Similarly, Dr. of Ohio 
State University, has made a canvass of this problem among 
the departments of psychology in the country, some three 
hundred of them. The Modern Language Association has 
a committee in this field and Mr. Edward Bernard reports 
regularly in the Modern Language Journal on films and 
materials that are available. 

I make the point in this connection, however, that a small 
committee at the top is not enough. The whole work of the 
committee must be generalized and the responsibility must 
not rest on a few people. Active participation in a problem 
is the only way that we learn anything about it. Ready- 
made solutions are not democratic or eventually effective. 

May I emphasize this matter of evaluation by teachers as 
a device for teacher training. During the past summer, in 
the course which I gave, I had a number of films shown to 
the class and asked each student to tell, on a written score 
sheet, just what he thought about each picture. He didn’t 
merely react with a check mark; he had to put down in 
connected sentences some of the strong and weak points of 
the picture. I was really amazed at the critical insight 
which teachers, responsibility, are able to dis- 
Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. When I talked 
about the matter at a teacher-training conference of persons 
who had given similar courses, they, unanimously pointed 
out the ability of teachers to do a good job of evaluation 
when given the opportunity and _ the 

Eventually, this kind of evaluation by teachers ought to 
lead to increased responsibility of teachers and specialists 
in the production of films. This spring, in Germany and 


Valentine, 


given this 
close. 


responsibility. 


also in France, I was interested to note that a great deal 
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of use was made of teacher’s judgments in the preparation 
I don’t imply that the teacher is likely to know 
more than experts. I do maintain, however that teachers 
can develop expertness to a greater degree than we have yet 
realized. 


of films. 


There is a third and very important method of teacher 
training: in-service teacher training through printed 
materials. Published material is valuable at this point. The 
Educational Screen goes to only a limited number of teachers 
throughout the country; we all ought to do everything we 
can to expand that circulation. There are other types of 
teacher education, through various magazine materials, that 
we have neglected. Once we get strong committees set up 
within the various subject-matter fields, the journals in these 
fields can be used for teacher education in visual instruc- 
That has already happened with the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. This publication has carried several 
articles on the use of the motion picture in teaching physical 
education. I have already mentioned the Modern Language 
Journal. 


tion. 


Most of you are familiar, perhaps, with the News Letter, 
which we send out from Ohio State University to about ten 
thousand teachers and administrators. This news-letter does 
not deal specifically with educational films; it is concerned 
more generally with the problems relating to radio, movies, 
and the press. A number of persons have asked us to put 
out a monthly news-letter dealing with developments in 
educational films. I am not certain that this would be a 
desirable function. I am sure, however, that as far as the 
State of Ohio is concerned, we could easily support a 
monthly news-letter on educational film developments in 
our state. Many of you are familiar with the work of the 
American Council in the preparation of the series of digests 
of the literature in the field. We are hopeful that these 
will be published shortly and that annual supplements will 
be made available. 

There is still another method of teacher training which is 
not spectacular, but which I believe offers a good deal of 
promise. I refer to giving an opportunity to abler students, 
usually in the junior and senior years, to work on their own 
individual projects in this field. At Ohio State, for example, 
there is one young woman doing an honor job in this field 
who has carried out, among her various activities, the 
following: first, the production of a motion picture on eye 
movements; second, the screening of pictures for a number 
of University departments; third, participation in certain 
experimentation which is going on in the Psychology De- 
partment. 

Another student, who is studying for her Master’s degree, 
has made a study of the utilization of motion pictures in the 
Columbus schools. Another student has made a study of 
the utilization of motion pictures in Crawford County, Ohio. 
The Political Science Department has a number of under- 
graduate students carrying on studies relating to the motion 
picture and public opinion. 

I received not long ago from a senior in Princeton a very 
voluminous report on the newsreel. I see no reason why in 
every teacher-training institution there might not be a half 
dozen or even as many as ten, honor students doing special 
work in the field of visual instruction. Eventually they 
would tend to become heads of visual instruction depart- 
ments. It is clear that we can do much more individualiza- 
tion of this sort in our teacher-training institutions. 

There is another development in the motion-picture field 
which has close relationship to the teacher-training problem. 
I refer to the introduction of motion-picture appreciation 
into classes on the college level. Dr. Cline Koon, of the 
United States Office of Education, found recently in his 
study that 14 teacher-training institutions are already offer- 
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ing regular courses in radio or motion-picture appreciation, 
and 224 in the group studied signified that they are giving 
some instruction in these subjects. Fifty-three other colleges 
reported that they were planning to offer regular courses, 
and 22 additional colleges are definitely planning to give 
some instruction. 

I know that at a number of institutions in this country, 
informal and formal teaching activities are going on along 
this line. This is true at Ohio State University, for example, 
in our English classes. Most of you know, also, that motion- 
picture appreciation has been widely introduced into the 
curricula of the country. At the present time, one of the 
pressing needs is for 16-mm. prints of motion-picture 
classics. We must confidently look toward a future when 
we shall screen in the schoolroom, as well as read in the 
schoolroom, such classics as Tom Sawyer, Cimarron, A Tale 


of Two Cities, and others. 
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Nothing will hurt our movement more than incorrect and 
misguided use of visual aids by incompetent and untrained 
teachers. I have had too many reports of the use of films 
merely for entertainment, crowding hordes of children into 
a single classroom with inadequate ventilation, of running 
films without tying them in with the course of study or the 
problems being taught, and so on. It is a problem, then, to 
which all of us must give our best energies if our move- 
ment is to expand in an intelligent and informed manner. 

May I reneat: teacher education is a manifold problem. 
Its focus may be in the teacher-training institutions; never 
theless there are other facets which need to be explored. 
Not only should we have required courses in this field, but 
we should have specialized units in various subject-matter 
fields; we should have in-service training courses, an abund- 
ance of reading material, film production on the high-school 
and college levels, and, most especially, the utilization of 


visual aids throughout the entire curriculum 


Visual Education Program of 


Chicago Public Schools 


An Interview With 
Dr. William H. Johnson 


HE Superintendent of Chicago’s Public Schools is a 

busy man, yet a request for his views on late develop- 

ments in visual education readily brought an interview 
with Dr. William H. Johnson. Dr. Johnson is outstanding 
among school executives of the larger cities for the rich- 
ness of his personal background in visual work. For many 
years he had been noted among elementary school principals 
as an ardent devotee of visual teaching methods, he taught 
university courses in visual education for teachers long be- 
fore such studies were at all common, and among his literary 
productions is an excellent work on the subject, “Funda- 
mentals of Visual Instruction,” published by Educational 
Screen in 1927. The book is now regrettably out of print. 

The interviewer recalled that many years ago Dr. John- 
son had expressed himself tersely in answer to a question 
on why visual aids should be used in the classroom. “You 
can’t help teachers by blindfolding their pupils — so as long 
as eyes are open, give those eyes material to work on that 
will contribute to the teaching process”. 

With this background, it is natural that one of the first 
questions dealt with a comparison of the opportunities and 
responsibilities of a city superintendent with those of an 
elementary or high school principal. We knew what John 
son, the principal, had done. What could the superintendent 
hope to accomplish in the same field? 

“The principal concerns himself with making available 
proper visual materials and equipment, and getting as many 
as possible of his teachers to use these facilities effectively. 
The superintendent has exactly the same job, but on a much 
broader scale. Basically, however, the task is the same, to 
provide the materials, to show the teachers how and why 
to apply those materials, and to get them to do it”. 

Responsibility for securing and circulating the necessary 
materials, and for coordinating these means with the course 
of study, cannot be the task of an individual in a city the 
size of Chicago. This work is done by the Department of 
Visual Instruction, headed by Paul G. Edwards. Consider- 
ing the means at their disposal a commendable job is being 
done — they have accumulated and keep in constant use 


An elaboration of the address delivered by Super- 
intendent Johnson at the New Orleans meeting. 
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150,000 stereopticon slides, and 3,500 reels of 16 mm. silent 
motion picture, to serve the 1000 stereopticons and 400 silent 
16 mm. motion picture projectors used in the schools. 

These slides and films are by no means dead stock. They 
are being constantly circulated. In the school year (1935-6) 
900,000 slides were used, and 60,000 reels of 16 mm. film. 
This year the total will be far greater because of the larger 
number of projectors to be served and the increased interest 
among teachers and principals in the use of visual aids. 
Teachers now make up their entire year’s bookings for films 
and slides at the beginning of the term, and where neces- 
sary they adjust the sequence of certain units of study 
within the limits of prescribed programs to assure access 
to the visual aids. Anothe; factor that increases the use of 
this material is the organization of a delivery service by 
means of which practically all this material is distributed 
and collected on a weekly loan basis. Hitherto all trans- 
portation of this material was effected by school messenger 
or teacher. 

The work of the department is carried on by the Director, 
one Supervisor, five clerks, three film and slide inspectors, 
and as work demands, artists are engaged part time for the 
production of additional material. In addition to films and 
slides, wall charts are also being distributed, and there are 
proposals pending for flat prints, both for classroom walls 
and individual seat work. Object-specimen collections are 
circulated to the schools by the Field Museum, and some 
schools draw directly upon outside sources for additional 
materials. We encourage the use of pupil-made slides and 
are accumulating experience with teacher-made motion 
pictures. 

Slides are used beginning with the kindergarten and low- 
est primary grades. Silent motion pictures begin to be effect- 
ive teaching aids from the fourth grade on, and sound 
pictures at present available seem best fitted for the seventh 
and up, with principal accent on the higher levels. 

Sound films? Yes, there is considerable interest in this 
latest development. The department owns four sound pro- 
jectors, in constant use at the three junior colleges and one 
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it visual instruction headquarters. Half a dozen additional 
sound projectors have been bought by high schools on their 


own account. Since modern sound projectors are but little 


larger and costlier than silent and since they run 
silent as well as sound film it is probable that 
future equipment buyers will tend to favor the con 


bination unit. There is a small library about forty reels 
thus far to serve these machines. As the number of sound 
projectors in the system increases, and as the technique of 
properly using the talking picture becomes better established 
in the minds and daily practice of the teachers, the sound 
film library will be increased. This was the process that led 
to our present extension use of slides and silent films. 
Visual aids should be viewed just as we view books, maps 
or laboratory and shop equipment — they are nothing mor 
than tools to help the teachers do the best possible job. No 
film, sound or silent, can be a substitute for the teacher. A 
film in which the sound consists solely of lecture accompani 
ment of a silent film may have less teaching value than a 
similar silent film properly presented by a _ well-prepared 
teacher. Where the sound film adds audio-experience t 


the visual, with actual characteristic sound effects, we have 
a different story, and an additional teaching tool for which 
there is no substitute. The sound film should prove effective 
particularly for presenting informative collateral back 
ground material to large groups, leaving more time for 
intensive work by the teacher. 

The basis of any teaching program, whether by visual 
methods or howsoever it may be conducted, remains the 
teacher. The finest film libraries and projection equipment 
in the world will be useless unless we have a body of 
teachers willing to use them, and trained to do so effectively 
There is usually no lack of willingness once the teachers 
have acquired the necessary understanding and skills re- 
quisite to a proper application of these improved teaching 
tools. 

Field training has been carried on for years by our Super 
visor. Next year will see intense action both for teachers 
and for normal-school students. At Chicago Normal College 


next term a formal course in visual education will be given 


be placed on visual 


all new students, and more stress will 





Science class in a Chicago High School using 16 mm. sound 
film projector. 


aids in the teaching of other subjects as the students pro 


gress through their general course. Teachers of the future 
thorough training 


will have as part of their background a 
in both theory and practice of visual education 
The present-day teacher is doing a constantly improving 


job in the field and this job will be even better as a resu 
of wider training. For the benefit of the teachers inter 
ested in visual instruction our next school term will provide 


ten school clinics, under the direction of Dr. Newkirk. Five 
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will be in science, the other five in pupil-activization class- 
room projects—all will emphasize the important contribu- 
tions of visual aids to classroom results. Every teacher will 
gain something from these clinics—how much this will 
benefit classroom teaching generally will depend upon the 
individual teacher and her principal. 








Paul G. Edwards, Director, Department of Visual Instruc- 

tion, showing school messenger how to run 16 mm. projector. 

The operator’s lesson lasted only a few minutes, yet with 

five projectors circulating among 247 unequipped schools 

during one term, “at no time did any mechanical trouble 
develop”. 


The initiative and self-reliance of principal and teacher 
is finally determinative in work of this kind. The Visual 
Instruction Department furnishes what facilities it can, the 
individual principal devises ways and means to make best 
possible use of them, Principals have developed need for 
more equipment than the Department’s budgets could pro- 
vide, and many schools now have additional projectors pro- 
cured out of local funds. Within the rules laid down by 
the Board to prevent possible abuses, school entertainments 
have raised much of the money needed for such purchases, 
while the PTA and other supporting groups have contributed 
in many instances. Such activities tend to draw local com- 
munity suppert more closely around the neighborhood school 
house and help emphasize the role of the school as a vital 
social nerve center. Films used in such school auditorium 
entertainments are and should be of educational merit in 
themselves. Examples of pictures used include Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Covered Wagon, Grass, and similar worth 
while entertainment films. The growing availability of sim- 
ilar educative-entertainment feature films in sound will 
broaden the usefulness of the sound picture to the school, 
particularly with respect to adult education and discussion 
groups. Such auditorium programs can become invaluable 
means of raising the standard of motion picture apprecia- 
tion and thus add interest in and support for the worth while 
products of the motion picture industry. 

Visual instruction activities in the Chicago schools did not 
appear over-night or ready-made. The present status was 
reached as a result a gradual process of adaption of re- 
sources to needs, and certainly we have reached nothing like 
an end to further devlopment. Over forty years ago, in 1895 
to be exact, the initiative in this field was taken by a group 
of Chicago principals and their neighbors. in nearby suburbs, 
who pooled their resources of lantern slides so that each 
might help the other and in turn be helped by the inter- 
change of this teaching material. These principals organ- 
ized themselves into “The Projection Club” eventually 
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accumulated 225 sets of slides, in addition to 37 additional 
sets loaned them by industrial organizations. 


In 1920 the Board of Education took over direct respon- 
sibility for this work, the Department of Visual Education 
was established under the direction of Dudley Grant Hays, 
and the property of the “club” became the nucleus of the 
Department's collection. At this time 35 mm. silent motion 
pictures were added to the materials circulated, operators 
with machines travelling from school to school to put on 
assembly programs. This brought to the attention of every 
principal, teacher and P. T. A. worker the possibilities of 
the motion picture as a teaching tool, and as soon as the 
new 16 mm. film eliminated the mechanical obstacles in- 
herent in the older type, the silent film took its place side 
by side with the stereopticon slide. In 1929 the 16 mm. silent 
motion picture was added, and the following year 35 mm. 
service was discontinued. The high schools at once em- 
braced the medium, and to make known the efficiency and 
ease of operation of modern 16 mm. equipment, the elemen- 
tary schools were notified in 1932 that the Department of 
Visual Instruction had set aside a battery of machines to be 
loaned to schools lacking projectors of their own. In the 
course of one school term five such machines were sent on 
missionary work among 247 separate schools. The Director 
reported that “at no time had any mechanical difficulties 
developed, although in each case the operator had but a 
few minutes instruction in our Department before taking 
the machine into the school.” Today practically all of our 
schools have equipped themselves with one. or more 16 mm. 
projectors. It is very likely that the more general intro- 
duction of sound projectors will follow the same course. 

The new form has resulted in twenty times as many reels 
run, with the added advantage of having these films used 
right in the classroom where they are most effective in their 
contribution to the teaching job. In the last five years the 
slide circulation has doubled, the circulation of 16 mm. 
silent films has increased six-fold, yet the cost of running 
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the Department has been reduced to one-third the peak 
budget of 1927. 

We have tried to tackle each problem as it arose, and to 
apply the best solution we could find within our available 
means. A typical example is the introduction of sound films. 
Since most of the better teaching films available in sound 
seem to aim at the junior college level, a three months 
experiment with the use of these films in our three junior 
colleges, with rented projectors and films, gave us enough 
positive findings to justify the purchase of our present 
sound-film library and equipment. High schools are 
equipping themselves to make use of these films, now that 
they are available, and this will result in the growth of our 
sound library. When the elementary schools follow, our 
sound film service will probably develop very much as did 
our 16 mm. silent library. But the tempo will not be forced 
upon the teachers from above, instead, the demand will be 
encouraged and met as it springs from healthy roots in our 
teacher body. 

What has been done in Chicago can be equalled in most 
urban centers. Because of initial cost and obsolescence, par- 
ticularly of films, the independent school, unable to draw 
upon a city or coynty source of visual aid materials, probably 
has no other recourse than to rent or borrow slides and 
films from state centers and other sources. Such centralized 
resources undoubtedly will be further improved as the de- 
mand for visual material inevitably grows. New teachers 
and old are being trained definitely to consider such materials 
as integral part of present-day routine. At all national and 
state meetings where educators gather, increasing stress is 
placed upon these visual methods and materials. The motion 
picture and the slide are as much at home in our present-day 
classroom as ever was the felt-bound slate in that of our 
grandfathers. If we never lose sight of the basic fact that 
these are tools and not substitutes for the teacher, education 
cannot but profit greatly from the extension of the use of 
visual instruction materials and methods. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF VISUALINSTRUCTION 


RINTED Proceedings of the New Orleans meet- 

ing begin in this issue, to be completed in April. 
Five of the addresses given—some of which were great- 
ly abbreviated in delivery because of time limitations 
—are here printed in full. The remaining addresses 
will appear next month. 


HE Department meeting at New Orleans may be 

called successful when we consider the two factors 
invariably operating against such success: first, the 
travel distance, which prevented the presence of many 
who had definitely stated that they would be there ; and 
second, the conflict and competition with twenty-odd 
other departments of the N. E. A. attempting to con- 
fine their sessions to the few afternoons designated by 
N. E. A. authority, and with the overshadowing pro- 
gram of the great Department of Superintendence 
runuing morning, afternoon and evening through the 
week. 

Our Registration Luncheon reached the record at- 
tendance of 155. Wholehearted cooperation by Miss 
Caroline S. Pfaff, Assistant Superintendent of New 
Orleans Schools, and her expert assistants, the Misses 


Wilson and Moore, made it a colorful occasion, with 
favors, flowers, decorative palms, and entertainment 
numbers dotting the regular program. Unfortunately, 
very few of the New Orleans teachers who raised the 
luncheon attendance to record heights were moved to 
attend the more significant sessions: 


ETROIT next! It should be the best session yet 
held by the Department. Membership growth 
continues. About a score of new members are in since 
the February roster appeared with its 340, and there 
are plans afoot that should show a greater member in- 
crease of the June roster over February than February 
showed over November. The business session at De- 
troit should prove of high interest and importance. 
Not only will the long-delayed election of officers take 
place, but plans and proposals of far-reaching im- 
portance for the future of the Department will be pre- 
sented for careful consideration and discussion. The 
Department’s future possibilities seem to be such that 
only a maximum attendance of members at the busi- 
ness meeting can do justice to the deliberations in 
prospect. 
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The Open-House Exhibit as a Stimulus 
to Interest in Visual Instruction 


EACHING a new course is one of the most challenging 

experiences a teacher can meet. Surely this is abun- 

dantly true in a field such as visual education where the 
materials themselves command unusually high interest. 
Coupled with the dynamic possibilities of such materials, 
take a group of wide-awake and interested teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents who bring to the classroom vital 
teaching problems, good common sense, and abundant en- 
thusiasm. Such a combination can develop considerable out- 
side interest in that new course. 

“Just what does that new course in Visual Instruction 
include?” That was a very common question on our campus 
last summer when the first course in Visual Education was 
being offered. How to convey this information clearly be 
came a problem. Then too, occasionally an interested stud 
ent would approach the instructor and ask permission to 
visit the class as an auditor on the day on which some 
special Visual Aid was scheduled for discussion. In the 
first place the large enrollment for the course precluded the 
possibility of accommodating transient 
second place, had there been room, the discussion for one or 


auditors. In the 


two days without the preceding general and psychological 
background would not have been entirely satisfactory. 

Considerable thought on the part of several people finally 
resulted in or attempting to meet the situation by using, 
what for want of a better name, we called the open-house 
exhibit. This occurred toward the end of the quarter and was 
organized and run by the members of our first visual in- 
struction class. This open-house exhibit, as the name im- 
plies, first of all, represents an exhibit of the various types 
of visual aids. This exhibit is as complete as availability of 
materials will permit. In the room set aside for the purpose 
there is a table for each visual aid. 

For instance, in the motion picture section a 16 mm. silent 
projector is threaded and ready to run, the screen being set 
up outside an adjacent door so that the picture is projected 
into a dark hall thus insuring adequate visibility. Films 
representing various subjects are there for inspection, as 
are also film bibliographies, reference materials, and ad- 
vertising material from all film companies which have 
responded to the request for information. For each of the 
other visual aids there is a similar set-up, with everything 
carefully arranged and well labeled. That is the exhibit 
phase. 

Now, to make that exhibit a living, vital, informational 
source it must be endowed with a living personality. In 
order to supply this necessary quality, each member of the 
visual education class chose the visual aid in which he was 
especially interested. Then instead of writing a term paper 
for the course, he proceeded to prepare himself thoroughly 
in the field of his choice. Instead of preparing and memor- 
izing a set talk, he saturated himself in information concern- 
ing the Visual Aid for which he was responsible so that he 
became a highly satisfactory source of information. Thus 


was provided the second characteristic of our endeavor, that 
of the open house feature in which the human element 
vitalized the visual materials. 

When the exhibit room was made in readiness, the follow- 
ing visual aids were on display attended by the individuals 





An ingenious and effective use of visual meth- 
ods to rouse interest in visual instruction. 


By ELLA CALLISTA CLARK 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 


who had prepared themselves accordingly: 

Motion pictures, Lantern slides, Film slides, Opaque pro- 
jector, Puppets, Flat pictures, Diagrams and charts, Maps 
and globes, Free materials, Stereographs and orthographs, 
3ulletin boards, The electric map, Exhibits, models, and 
collections. 


With these two steps completed, the class, in order to 
test the efficiency of the plan, held a preliminary open- 
house in which each member had an opportunity to demon- 
strate his visual aid to a trial audience consisting of the 
rest of the class. During this preliminary experience, mem- 
bers of the class asked any questions they wished. Thus 
the plan served as an excellent review and summary of the 
entire course; and since the class objectively evaluated each 
unit on a checklist which they had developed for the pur- 
pose, it often gave the demonstrator some valuable sug- 
gestions for improving his presentation In this checklist 
were specific items referring to the exhibit such as: Is the 
exhibit complete? Is it well arranged? Concerning the 
demonstrator himself such question as: Is he well informed? 
Is he convincing? helped to analyze individual difficulties 
in the presentation. 

This done, the open-house exhibit was made available to 
the college in general and the public at certain periods for 
During that time any visitor was welcome to 
come and spend his time as he chose. When the visitors 
arrived, they were met by a courteous host or hostess who 
after inviting them to register, directed them to any portion 
of the exhibit in which they evinced interest. 


two days. 


As a specific illustration of the type of activity carried on, 
these slides will serve as an example of the material avail- 
able at the lantern slide table. (Slides shown). 

Mounted on a large chart were the various type of pupil- 
made lantern slides with directions for making each. Among 
these were cellophane, etched glass, plain glass with inks, 
with ceramic pencil, and lumarith, Besides, 
several commercial slides were available including two com- 
plete geography units. If a visitor happened to be particul- 
arly interested in suggestions concerning the use of slides 
in any particular subject, the demonstrator had materials 
with which to show specific ways in which slides may be 
used to vitalize teaching in that subject. For instance, if an 
inquiry were made concerning the use of slides in geography, 
some of the following was given accompanied by slides. 


plain glass 


Let us say that a child or teacher faces the task of ex- 
plaining how the cocoa which we use as a food is grown. 
A picture will aid materially in creating in the child minds 
a clear impression of the cocoa tree. With this before the 
class the subject of discussion is brought right to the child. 
He can show how the pods grow. He points to the pods as 
he explains that a pod contains from 40 to @ beans and that 
inside the hull of each bean there is a light colored kernel 
which we use for food. At the same time another child may 
wish to show where cocoa grows and what climate it needs. 
He may project a world map on the board, step up to it 
with a piece of colored chalk and mark such places as 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, Mexico, West Indies, and tropical 


Africa. With these marked he may ask the class to state 
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something about the climate cocoa requires. It is quite plain 
that tropical conditions favored its growth. 

When a unit of work has been finished and it seems de- 
sirable to give an objective test covering the items which 
our course of study includes as minimum essentials, such a 
test can easily be presented in type-slide form. 

Then when the pupils are ready to check their papers, 
each child may correct his own paper by referring to an- 
other cellophane slide which gives the answers. As he finds 
errors, he may stop to check up on the correct answers or 
ask a question. 

This procedure gives the child an immediate opportunity 
to realize and correct any errors he has made. This is a 
good application of the law of learning readiness 

When a class is studying India, they discuss its buildings. 
The beautiful Taj Mahal is mentioned and the colored slide 
of it at that time gives the class an excellent idea of why it 
is considered one of the most beautiful temples of the world. 

Then, too, the map of a country may be projected on the 
blackboard and developed to show physical features, indus- 
trial districts locations, or other items. Such a map is also 
usable for a location test. Cities may be located by numbers 
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and pupils may be asked to match the numbers with the 
names. 

For other subjects additional slides were available. Mater- 
ials for making slides were placed on the table so that those 
interested in experimenting could do so. Whenever possible 
questions concerning operation of the projectors were 
answered by letting the inquirer experiment. 

As a whole, the exhibit seemed to be a successful ven- 
ture from many angles. The enthusiasm of the members of 
the class was contagious and unusual interest was mani- 
fested in the open-house exhibit. Several people returned a 
second or a third time for additional information. Further- 


more the exhibit brought the members of the class together 


in a spirit of good fellowship which has carried over and 
taken the form of a round-robin by means of which members 
of the class during the school year share their experiences 
with the rest of the group. Besides this, the open-house ex- 
hibit seemed to clarify general thinking on visual aids more 
than anvthing else we have keen able to do. As a conse- 
quence, it has decidedly increased interest in Visual Educa- 
tion. In fact, instead of one course in it as we had last 


summer, this summer our offerings are doub'ed. 


The Role of Visual Materials in the 


CCC Educational Program 


A detailed account of the service rendered by visual 
aids in the CCC camps and the future prospect. 


By 


Wm. DS. 


BUSBY 


Assistant Fourth Corps Area Educational Adviser, Atlanta, Ga. 


r HE significant thing about visual education in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps is not what has been done, nor 
how it has grown, nor the contribution it has made to 

the larger problem of adult education, which is a major task 
of the CCC. Transcending all of these is the unprecedented 
opportunity the CCC has afforded to prove, on a large scale, 
what methods of use and what types and combinations of visual 
material may be employed to improve the job of building up 
humanity, thereby increasing the ability of that humanity to 
solve its problems and to arrive by shorter, surer, and simpler 
routes, at safety and sanity and satisfaction. If, incidental to 
that accomplishment in the CCC work, we have discovered 
sure-fire types of interest-holding programs which indicate a 
reliable new technique of advertising, and have brought to light 
hidden tastes which it is taking a million dollar special indus- 
try to satisfy, and have opened the door to an entirely new field 
for motion picture distribution—all of these are but tools 
with which to build the ultimate structure of a self-guided 
social force in the place of its chaotic predecessor which two 
decades of indiscriminate picture production had well-nigh 
saddled upon us. 

Such accomplishments as have been achieved are the re- 
sult of early adherence to reality, of willingness to test each 
step taken and to be guided by the evidence obtained, and 
by avoiding reliance upon general conclusions that are 
gleaned from theory. Many of these conclusions are all too 
loosely derived and without the strength that is forged on 
the anvil of criticism. 

Basis for Programs and Policies 

All of the decisions affecting policy for conduct of the 
Fourth Corps Area Film Service are based, as the whole 
educational program is based, upon the needs of the men. 
Supply has been studied constantly (since May 15, 1935), 
with regard to its adaption to subject demand, as shown by 


the content of the teaching program. This relation between 
available visual material and its use is the key to successful ex- 
hibiting, in anv class of motion picture exhibition; it is 
packed with profit for anyone who will explore it in the 
light of the evidence which has been accumulated in this 
new mass-experience of the CCC. The accomplishments 
made with visual techniques in the CCC, up to now, have 
been the result of previous experience, tests and careful 
planning. They are a product of opnortunit~ only in so far as 
opportunity does come to expand into general production a 
project that has passed the laboratory stage. 

Five years prior to the beginning of the CCC, the princi- 
ple underlying the use that has been made of visual tech- 
niques in the Fourth Corps Area was applied to expand the 
opportunity for employment of graduates in a specialized 
branch of engineering. One immediate result of placing 
extended information regarding employment opportunity in 
the hands of the under-graduates in this course was to ampli- 
fy their field of post graduation employment from five to 
twenty-one lines of work. Another result was to provide 
information regarding the nature of their competition and 
an increased knowledge of the field of available employment. 
This resulted in a marked increase in the salary scale offered 
to this group of graduates. 

During the period of early development of the educational 
program in the CCC (May September, 1934) it was ap- 
parent that some means to attract and hold interest of the 
enrolled men in the program might well become the nucleus 
around which the principles and incentives of instruction 
could be formed. It was already evident that static visual aids 
such as maps, diagrams, lantern slides and charts were 
playing a very successful role in the instruction program in 
many of the units. It simply awaited organized use of other 
means at hand to secure for and apply to the program the 
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more dynamic aid of the film slide and the motion picture. 
March, 1934, in 
the section of the CCC comprising the eight states of the 


That educational activity which began in 


Fourth Corps Area was something of which any worker in 


the organization could write the specification. It was not 


until the program took organized form, under zone planning, 


that is, when district and state oversight of the 


began, that it was possible to apply, in any 


program 
large degree, to 
the problems encountered, any of the techniques of organ 
ization and development learned in previous educational or 
industrial experience. 

of 1934, three of the sectional heads of 
that Atlanta to 


means of further improvement of the work, 


During the summer 


the program, meeting at time in discuss 
recognized the 
growing need for a comprehensive visual program and de 
cided to pool the resources available in their several regions, 


and to distribute them thru a central service. The existence 


of about 350 reels of films in Atlanta (most of which were 
35 mm. industrial subjects) made Atlanta the logical base 
for the distribution. Thru the use of projectors it was pos 


sible to borrow, part time, a number of widely separated 


camps were soon being serviced. Ownership of the pro 


departments t 


jectors used varied from schools and state 


individuals connected with the CCC organization 


However, no statement of chronology can be as important 


as an enumeration of the lessons learned from this mass 
laboratory experience. Bear in mind that the audiences in 
which the programs have been tested are as broad and as 


significant as any ever available for study, and that the range 


of film material furnished for test has covered all but the 
most spectacular late features. It has included a very wide 
range of choice: travel topics, sports subjects, musicals, 


industrials, advertising, governmental department 


and comedy, as well as a considerable range of entertain 


ment features. From more than 12,000 programs, the reactions 


of the-group and of individuals have been drawn, bringing 


to light many fundamental tastes in picture-viewing not 


generally previously acknowledged. 


This experience has been applied to the selection of sub 


{ 


jects and program makeup as rapidly as it has been accumul 


ated. It has also been the basis of policy in making motion 


pictures of local and general camp interest within the activi 


ties of the Corps itself. It has been important for our head 


quarters to know what subjects, under what circumstances 
and in what length and manner of treatment, are of suffi 
cient interest and general value to warrant investment of 


time and money in their procurement, their production and 
their distribution. 
An interesting feature of the early struggle to establis! 


service was the way in which the existence of one borrowed 
projector in a territory became the incentive to neighboring 
ber, 1934, eight 


used 35 mm. projectors had been purchased, for a 


units to buy projectors. By the end of Decen 


nomina 


price, and these, with many borrowed projectors, were being 
served regularly from tthe office of the Georgia State Edu 
cational Adviser, in Atlanta. Although the first films were 
distributed, under this arrangement, in May, 1934, and a 


number of companies had been served intermittently durin 


1 


July and August of that year, the first regular weekly service 


than seventy 


five companies were being served on a regular weekly sched 


began late in August. By January, 1935, more 


ule and the service had been expanded to incl 


both 1 


silent and sound films, 
mm. film strips. 


and 16 m., in 





At no time was disé equipment 


Cost has been a constant deterrent to extensive operatior 


itral servi 


The cost of entire equipment set-up of the cet 


unit of the Corps Area Film Service is $150.00. The cost of 


the entire educational budget, of which the Corps Area Film 


‘Service is merely a part, to date has not exceeded 50c per 
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man per year. On such a budget it is not possible to have 
any facilities unless they can be applied economically over 
a wide range of the personnel they are designed to serve. 
Central purchasing of some facilities makes it possible to 
In this 
way the benefits of the instruction value of some outstanding 
motion picture films of general utility may be gained for all 
the companies, and provision may be made to distribute these 
effective manner. 


secure and apply these things over a wide range. 


films in the most 


Emphasis on Fundamentals 
The entire educational program of instruction has settled 
down to constant emphasis and reemphasis of a few funda- 
mentals. Health, sanitation, safety and first aid have always 
Good films are 
The removal of illiteracy, 
simple business letter and development of 


been and will continue to be paramount. 


available in all of these fields. 
drafting of a 
ability to do simple arithmetical calculations are also em- 
phasized. Unfortunately, little material is available, on films 
for the solution of these problems. The need for rehabilita- 
tion, or for the initial launching of the enroliee on a job, is 
a daily effort; its success is attested by the increasing per- 
centage of men who leave the Corps~-for private employment. 
Some excellent films are available for this purpose and we 
have augmented them with some films of local interest which 
we have made. 

Early in the visual planning it became evident that an ob- 
jective should be set up which would be at once consistent 
with the needs of the program and within the possibilities 
of the material available. Close study of the motion picture 
subjects which could be secured disclosed that two objectives 
might be realized in the material available. One is to present 
a wide range of information regarding trades practices, and 
industries in which men might reasonably expect, ultimately, 
This would point out increased vo- 
Another objective is a 


to become employed. 


cational opportunity to the men. 
presentation of information regarding geographical, social, 
political and historical facts about the world at large. 
Tourist organizations and commercial users of raw mater- 
ials from remote lands provided the latter element; no less 
than nineteen tourist and travel organizations have supplied 
variety of such information, and this is out- 
against a entertainment 
The life, customs and problems of Bali and Brazil 


an excellent 


lined background of scenic and 
interest 
have been brought to the hinterland of Suches, Georgia, and 
Shuqualak, Mississippi. 

A great range of material was and is available for the 
accomplishment of the first objective, but its selection is a 
matter for constant study and even more careful applica- 
propaganda is taboo, but not 
all advertising is One of the most useful 


for teaching good fundamentals of ambition and self- 


tion. Blatantly advertising 


without value. 
films, 
development, is a reel consisting almost entirely of an ad- 
vertising talk, given by a well known national industrialist 
Those nationally known corporations which 


signature at the end of 


to his dealers. 


limit their film advertising to a 
each reel are to be commended for their contribution of an 
interesting and much needed range of industrial subjcts. 
The most important thing to realize, in the selection and 
is that no policy, no determination, no judg- 
ment of any class of material, is permanent. Constantly there 
is the necessity for adherence to the principle of continual 
substitution and change to meet transitory circumstances and 


Conditions of showing and of utilization vary, as 


use of films, 


trends 
does the ability of any group to assimilate certain material 
at a given stage of its development. It is well, in program 
planning, to explore constantly in any and all fields of avail- 
able material, and to take statements of all observers only 
Otherwise much applicable material of great 


1 
lost. 


conditionally. 


value may be 
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The use of 35mm filmslides came slowly and was accom- 
plished, where it did happen, as a result of the individual 
personal effort of several District Advisers who became 
interested in its possibilities. This part of the activity be- 
gan on borrowed equipment, grew on purchases of second- 
hand units, and is, at present, an operation covering two 
Districts rather completely, with a definite schedule of rota- 
tion and district-controlled supply; it extends partly over 
two other districts and some general distribution is made 
of a few special slides by the Corps Area personnel. Alto- 
gether about seventy companies receive regular service and 
seventy-six more a casual service. The use of kodacolor 
pictures of outstanding scenes of the work activity, taken 
on a Leica camera, has done a great deal to enchance in- 
terest in this element of the program. If it were not for the 
relatively high price of film slide subjects that are suitable 
for teaching and the high cost of making slides which would 
illustrate local activities, it is believed that this section of 
visual instruction would occupy a more important place in 
the program than it now does, because of its flexibility as a 


method of instruction. 


Present Size and Objectives of the Program 
It is better to have a sound and vigorous program that 
serves its objectives and continues to both grow and fill a 
need, than to use the greatest number of films or have the 
largest audience. We are concerned with what lasts over 
long periods of time because that much and only that much 


The Educational Screen 


is the yardstick of accomplishment. At present we require 
about 850 reels constantly, in order to provide approximately 
500 programs per month. This is educational material, a 
constantly growing percentage of which is used with study 
manuals. Combination programs, which include subjects of 
dateline interest, are increasing both the volume and the 
scope of the activity. Despite decreased enrollments of the 
past year, the actual volume of use (which is to say the 
man-use) of the service has been increased considerably. 

What is the future outlook? The most surprising develop- 
ment appearing in visual education is the fear expressed by 
certain of the teaching profession that these methods will 
supersede or nullify present teaching activity. Specific di- 
rectives, based on the experience of th U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have been issued in this Corps, covering this 
point. 

“It is a mistake to assume that any subject can be taught 
by motion pictures alone. On the other hand, motion pic- 
tures and other visual aids may be invaluable to the in- 
structor who uses them correctly.” 

Rather will the time gained and the increased alertness 
fostered by visual presentation provide more opportunity to 
increase the scope of present instruction, remove many of 
the criticisms of our present-day curricula which inertia 
and confusion have engendered, and open the way for 
clearer and more thorough instruction in methods to cope 
with our prsent-day social and economic problems. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Agricultural 
Extension Work 


Showing notable values of sound motion pictures 


for educational work in rural communities. 


ITH adequate portable sound equipment we of Louisi- 

ana are able to go anywhere in the state and put on a 

show. And wherever we stage such a performance we 
unfailingly attract large crowds. We are equipped with a 
power plant installed within a large truck for generating 
the necessary current and voltage. On several occasions 
the “theatre” has been some farmer’s pasture. The screen, 
a chemically treated cloth, was tacked to the side of the 
barn, the portable power plant furnished the “juice” and the 
audience found their own seating accommodations. Many 
of the people attending walked as much as five miles or 
more. 

The attraction of people to the cinema in the cities is very 
strong and the rural man, woman, or child is no exception 
The mere mention of the words “picture show” to the aver- 
age individual creates a sensitive emotion of curiosity. The 
reaction of one who seldom sees a motion picture is certain- 
ly of greater intensity, and the unique appeal of the com- 
paratively recent sound movie brings the rural people out 
in hordes. At a meeting in one of our southern communities 
last spring, one of those present was a man 87 years old, 
who had never before seen a picture show, much less one 
with sound. Even those who attend the movies regularly 
derive a certain amount of entertainment from educational 
pictures. With this in mind we try to give the people a 
cartoon comedy, or scenic reel, along with the educational 
films, thereby lightening the program, as well as making 
future shows more acceptable. 

By using films which are applicable to conditions in our 


E. J. GIERING, JR. 


Visual Education Specialist, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


state, it is possible to more thoroughly and quickly demon- 
strate to a group the agricultural and home management 
practices and methods advocated. Usually a subject is 
treated by comparison, i. e., by actually showing the con- 
demned way, say of growing cotton, and then showing the 
recommended method. A silent film teaching a convincing 
lesson may be used with good results, even though there 
are some who are unable to read. In the southern part of 
the state, a sound film oftentimes is not entirely understood, 
as there are many adults who speak and understand very 
little English. They have been brought up to speak French, 
or rather a French patois, of which there are about ten 
different varieties. Since their communities as a whole 
speak only French, there is, in their opinion, no need to 
learn much English. In the coastal parishes, one of the 
qualifications of a field agent is that he or she speak French. 


After these obstacles are overcome, it is necessary to give 
much theught to the preparation of a picture. Some films 
made in other parts of the country do not always bear out 
our teachings. They are frequently made under conditions 
unlike ours, which sometimes tend to divert the attention of 
the audience from the principal thought. It is our experi- 
ence that local films create much more enthusiasm among 
the people. For example, suppose we are making a film on 
Forestry, and our Forestry Specialist knows of a certain 
farmer who has followed the practices we are trying to teach. 
By making the scenes on this farmer’s land, with him and 
members of his family assisting an intimate aspect is lent 
which is appealing to their friends and fellow workers over 
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the state. Besides, when the film is shown in some other parish 
even if the participants are not recognized by name, at least 
their appearance and the background will be immediately 
registered in the minds of others as something homefolks 
have done and done right. 

In Louisiana the spirit of competition is prevalent among 
farmers in the parishes. While this competitive interest may 
sometimes present a problem of jealousy with respect to our 
activities, it may well serve as a means of promoting the 
teachings the Agricultural Extension Division is advocating. 
Therefore, by carefully working up a competitive feeling 
among the people, they will, without knowing it, do the 


would not be 


very thing we want done, which probably 
accomplished by direct action. 

The visual instruction specialist works through county and 
home agents who are in close contact with a large number 
of rural people, and it is through them that educational 
demonstrations and programs are effected. Extension work- 
ers cannot demand the cooperation from those with whom 
they must work; on the contrary, they must present the sub 
ject in such a way that the people will of their own volition 
While it is 


true the activities of this organization are to a great extent 


follow the teachings and practices advocated. 


among adults, even they at times can be more stubborn than 
children. All of our work is done with the sole purpose of 
helping the rural people. We are never allowed to make any 
charge for this service. For the reason that we must depend 
on funds granted by the state and federal government to 
carry on this work, it is not always easy to provide the 
necessary equipment, much less elaborate material. 

Our field agents are fully aware of the value of visual 
instruction. The effectiveness of this teaching method is 
strikingly illustrated by the exhibits at community, county 
and state fairs; by the use of illustrative material at group 
meetings, and by demonstrations. 
gram is limited in its effectiveness and there is greater need 
for a wider use of the motion picture. 

In Louisiana seven specialists have made special use of 


Sut this phase of the pro- 


motion pictures in their work: Soil Conservation Specialist, 
Agronomist, Beef Cattle Specialist, Dairy Specialist, Poultry 
Specialist, 4-H Club Leader, Forestry Specialist. The pic- 
tures were shown to both adults and juniors in general, 
with the exception of those based on Forestry and 4-H Club 
work. Work on these two projects has been largely confined 
to junior boys and girls. Motion pictures have been shown 
in 47 of the 64 parishes. 

The seasons and practices are the factors which determine 
what timely pictures should be shown. During the winter 
months pictures dealing with terracing and soil erosion, or 
} 


forestry practices, are more readily received by the peopl 


than in mid-summer. The harvest is past and the people 
have time to build terraces on their land. Cross ties, poles, 
wood, etc., are being cut at this season and a program of 
good forestry practices falls in line with the work of th 
farm people. Other than the seasons, the judgment of the 
specialists and the arrangements of their programs are fa¢ 
tors which determine when a certain program of pictures 
will be shown. The relationship of one program to another 
and the need of local improvement also enter into the sele 
tion of what pictures to show. 

There are two problems of this program which confront 
us extension workers in Louisiana. First, the making of, or 
securing existing visual material. Second, the showing of 
visual material made locally or secured from an outside 
source. 

Three new motion picture films have been released by the 
Agricultural Extension Division, La. State University & 
A. & M. College, with United States Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating. These are: 
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(1) For The Land’s Sake—A sound motion picture designed 
to show the necessity for returning to the soil that part of 
its fertility which soil depleting crops take from it. The 
subject matter applies especially to soil on which cotton and 
corn are grown. Scenes were made in West and East Carroll 
parishes and at the St. Joseph Experiment Station, in Ten- 
Sas parish. 

(2) Growing Sugar Cane The Modern Way—A sound mo- 
tion picture film, the theme of which is expressed by the 
title. Scenes were made at the Baton Rouge Sugar Cane 
Improving the land by turning under 
winter legumes, new cultural practices and improved varie- 


Experiment Station. 


ties are the, high points stressed. 

(3) The Cattle Are Coming—Also a sound motion picture 
of general interest concerning the beef cattle industry of 
Louisiana, presenting the practices, both good and bad, as 
followed in the state. Dipping scenes are of especial inter- 
est as the necessity for dipping has been removed as a result 
of a fight on ticks made over a period of thirty years in 
Louisiana. 

Some 4,700 ft. of negative have been exposed for the pur- 
pose of making a new dairy picture. The theme of this film 
will bring »ut the desirability of developing small herds, 
methods, etc. and the benefits derived. Scenes for various 
other films are being taken from time to time and will be 
assembled into a complete reel when sufficient material 
has been collected on the particular subject. 

We are attempting to establish a library for our own use. 
This library will be made up of such U. S. D. A. and other 
films as our specialists consider worth while for purchase, 
and the films we ourselves make in the future. No attempt 
is contemplated to set up a rental library. It may be that 
some of our local films will be of use to other states, and if 
they are, no doubt, some exchange or purchase arrangement 
will be made. 

Visual education is a device for educational work. It is an 
effective supplement to printed material, lectures, and public 
addresses. The goals of visual instruction from the Agri- 
cultural Extension aspect are: first, to stimulate an interest 
in individuals that will bring about an improvement in their 
present practices; second, to present a subject with more 
force, clearness and ease of understanding; third, to draw 
larger attendance at meetings through the novel means of 
teaching by visual aids. 

At the close of the year 1936 the visual education project 
had existed as a definite part of the State Extension Or- 
ganization over a period of one year and four months. Such 
statistical information as may be given will, therefore, be 
for this period of time only. While the words visual educa- 
tion embrace a very broad field, in this case they will refer 
to the use of motion pictures since the work of the specialist 
has principally been with this particular tool. 

It is believed that what has been accomplished is of worth 
while significance. The shows have been well attended, 
which indicates that the people favor this method of in- 
struction. Those who have been questioned as to their 
opinion of the value of the material shown-have given favor- 
able comment. Requests to come back to the same places 
have been received on numerous occasions. 

The following is a statistical summary of the work with 
motion pictures among the white as well as the negro farm 


people. 
Total attendance, Sept. 1, 1935 — Dec. 31, 1935 58.016 
Total showings made 295 
Total communities reached 255 
Average attendance per showing 200 


The actual time devoted to showing motion pictures during 
this period amounted to only 181 days, or just a fraction 
(Concluded on page 94) 
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The Educational Screen 


N E W S A N D N O r E S Being brief notations on 


‘ of. f . f ° } ‘ ff 
siqnificant doings and events tw the POS ticld. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Pictures with a History 

Back in 1886 Paul Nadar persuaded his father, 
Felix Nadar, to invite the famous French chemist, 
Michel Eugene Chevreul, to come to their studio. 
Naturally the plan was to engage Chevreul in animated 
conversation and not let him realize that pictures were 
being taken. During the lively conversation that ensued, 
Paul Nadar was able to expose unnoticed many plates 
in his box camera. These photographs appear in the 
January 11, 1937, issue of Life magazine. It was not 
until last October that the photographs came to light 
during a dispute between Paul Nadar, who at 80 still 
runs his studio in Paris, and the French National 
Archives over the ownership of the plates. 

These photographs are truly remarkable in that they 
actually caught the various expressions of Chevreul 
and were quite a departure from the stiffly posed pic- 
tures of the day. They are also more significant because 
Nadar made them with the cumbersome, primitive 
equipment of that time and did not have access to the 
modern speed lenses and speed films that are so com- 
mon with our present miniature cameras. 


Hotes eer 


Film Strips Available 


The Rural Electrification Administration announces 
two film strips available for distribution. Electric 
Power Serves the Farm shows some of the important 
uses of labor-saving and income-producing electrical 
farm equipment. A Visit to Rosedale takes its audience 
on a sightseeing tour of the REA Electrified Farm, 
near Washington, D. C. 

These film strips, with prepared lectures, may be 
ordered direct from L. E. Davidson Picture Service, 
438 Delaware Avenue, N. Y. Including postage, the 
charge is 55 cents. 


Teaching Aids from Indiana University 


According to the latest catalog of “Picture Aids for 
School and Community Use,” which lists slides, motion 
pictures and art exhibits loaned by the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Indiana University, all 35mm films 
have been withdrawn from service with the exception 
of the Yale Chronicles. The films now offered under 
the enrollment plan are all 16mm. Arrangements are 
now being made by the Bureau to distribute several 








Spencer Model D Delineascope 


@ Has the optical equipment that results in clearly 
detailed, attention-compelling screen pictures, and 
also, the modern Spencer mechanical features that 
give greater convenience in operating. 


For complete information on Spencer Delinea- 


scopes for classroom use, or for auditorium models, 
write for Catalog K-78. Address Dept. R-7-3. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo S93 New York 
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special sound film programs of feature length at nom 
inal rental rates. 

As a further service to users of the Bureau's library, 
Mr. F. L. Lemler has prepared many helpful pamph- 
lets. The most recent are 
Administration of Visual Work,” 
school administrator or director of visual instruction to 


“Important Phases in the 
which will help the 


set up an efficiently functioning visual program; and 
“Improvement Sheet for Visual Work,” a guide to 
good teaching technique with visual aids, showing the 
advantages and limitations of each type 


A Teacher's Manual on Safety Instruction 


A 48-page manual of teaching aids for high schools 
which are presenting good driving instruction or 
courses in traffic safety has just been published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit 
ers, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. The manual 1s 
intended as a practical instruction supplement to the 
National Bure: au’s 256-page text book, “Man and the 
Motor Car’, published nearly a year ago, and has been 
issued in response to urgent requests from many of 
the 5000 high schools in 26 states which have now 
inaugurated automobile driving instruction or traffic 
safety as part of their regular curriculum. 

The Teacher’s Manual 
editorial direction of Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director of 
the National Bureau’s Education division, and a large 
committee of educators and traffic safety authorities. 
It contains 16 units of instruction, each one of which 


was prepared under the 


presents a group of text questions, several problems 
relating to the lesson, a number of student activities, 
and a broad list of supplementary references. Each 
unit contemplates one hour of instruction or more. 

In addition to a preface by Dr. Stack and an intro 
duction, there is a liberal text of suggestions to teach 
ers on how to conduct the driving courses. Included in 
the points covered are: methods for emphasizing safety, 
visual aids such as motion pictures, laftern slides, talk 
ing slide films, the availability of teaching materials and 
many other teacher’s problems. A reference section 
lists all publications of known value to the course. Th« 
manual contains seventeen large photographs, each 
dramatizing a particular unit. The manual sells for 
fifteen cents a copy. 


WPA Movie Bibliography 

“The Film in America,” a bibliography of the mo 
tion picture industry, now being compiled by workers 
of the WPA Federal Writers’ Project of New York 
City, is reaching its final stages, it is announced 
by Travis Hoke, director of es 
book will be an authoritative work on the motion pi 
ture industry, the editors state. The bibliography will 
include 8,000 book and magazine titles, 
ture a minute system of subject classifi 
analytical index. 

Preliminary announcements of th 


project. This 


and will fea 
‘ations and ; 


pre yject’s pr 


gress have aroused the interest of schools, colleges and 
the motion picture industry. 
been received from them for all published material 
prepared by the project. 


Numerous requests have 
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NEW 


| Social Studies Units 


IN EACH UNIT 


Twenty-five Stereographs 
Twenty-five Lantern Slides 


A Teachers’ Manual 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
From New York to Omaha 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


From Omaha to San Francisco 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ITALY 


PRIMITIVE INDIANS 


FARM ANIMALS 


Others in Preparation 


Send for Advance Information on Units 
For Next Year's Appropriation 


Keystone View,Co. 
Meadville, Penna. 
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DeVry Announces Summer Conference 


Announcement is made of the 1937 meeting of the 
National Conference on Visual Education and Film 
exhibition in Chicago, June 21, 22, 23 and 24—the 
week preceding the N. E. A. at Detroit. This year as 
last it will bring together producers and users of edu- 
cational films—for a mutual study of the most de- 
sirable elements in films designed for education. These 
will include both 16 and 35mm films—both sound 
and silent. Advertising films designed for school use, 
as well as strictly classroom films will be included. 
There will be an almost continuous exhibition of the 
worthwhile educational films of the year which presents 
an unequalled opportunity to teachers to see at one 
place film subjects available for school use. There will 
be more time .for discussion this year than last. An 
increase of 300% in attendance occurred last year— 
and the conference is growing in importance each year. 
Speakers of National reputation in this field, will take 
part in the program. Membership and admission is 
free, but those expecting to attend are urged to write 
in early for programs and tickets, so that the man- 
agement may plan for ample accommodations. The 
office of the director is at 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Agriculture 
(Concluded from page 91) 


more than six months. The average showings, therefore, 
for the period were 1.6 shows per day. The remaining 8 
months of the 14-month period are accounted for by the fact 
that the specialist performed other duties in connection with 
summer 4-H Club camps, conventions and annual agents’ 
meetings, project planning, preparation of material, etc. 

In St. Landry parish, prior to meetings held, farmers 
ordered 2,604 bushels of legume seed, representing 127% 
acres. Following this showing they ordered 14,342 bushels, 
representing 667 acres. This increase of 11,738 bushels or 
539% acres cannot wholly be attributed to the showing of 
pictures. However, since the picture shows did give the 
county agent an opportunity to talk to a greater number of 
farmers in a short period of time, and since the pictures 
shown had as their subject matter the results obtained from 
the Experiment Station at St. Joseph by planting winter 
legumes, with all due respect to those others concerned, the 
specialist is inclined to believe that this increase of better 
than 5 to 1 was in substantial part the result of the films. 

At a farmers’ meeting in De Soto parish on December 15, 
reports indicated there were far less forest fires during the 
past year than during any other in the history of the parish, 
and that the forestry pictures shown unquestionably aided 
greatly in reducing the number of forest fires. 

From present indications nothing will prevent the in- 
creased use of motion pictures as a means of visual instruc- 
tion. Due to circumstances this growth may be gradual, 
but it is certain to be steady. Films are available on many 
phases of agriculture and home economics. Production of 
additional local films, through an agreement between the 
U.S.D.A. Division of Motion Pictures and four Southern 
States is under way at present. It is difficult to predict what 
heights the use of motion pictures in extension work may 
reach, but we may be reasonably sure that there will be no 
other device capable of replacing the “talkie” in its present 
capacity in the educational field of rural Louisiana for many 
years to come. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Plaster Casts Further Nature Interests 


‘THE PUBLICITY recently given to the work of the 

Department of Justice in making casts and finger 
prints has aroused interest in such work. Teachers can 
take full advantage of this aroused interest by having 
their pupils make casts of animal tracks and casts of 
leaves for their science and nature work. In addition to 
the school work, cast making offers many possibilities 
as a part of an activity program for various clubs, scout 
leadership and health camps. 

Cast making is easy. The materials needed are few, 
simple, and inexpensive. A few simple directions and a 
little practice will prepare teachers to capitalize on this 
aroused interest in cast making. Animal tracks and leaf 
casts can be made into plaques for wall hanging, book 
ends, trays, and paper weights. Such things are easy 
to make, inexpensive, and very useful. 

For outdoor work the materials needed consist of 
three cans (gallon, half-gallon, and quart sizes will do), 
strips of cardboard, or copper, or tin about twenty 
inches long, a stick for stirring, a small can of talcum 
powder (or a can of lard, or a can of light automobile 
oil), plaster of Paris, water, and salt. A compact carry- 
ing kit may be made by selecting the cans of such size 
that they can be nested into the largest one as the carry 
ing container. 

On the field trip plaster casts can be taken of the im- 
pressions made by the feet of animals in the snow or 
mud. Select the track that shows the best detail, and 
prepare it for the cast by dusting it with talcum pow- 
der, or by pouring a small amount of oil over it. Next 
place the strip of paper or metal around the track, not 
too close else the track will be distorted, and at such 
distance as will give the desired size for the finished 
plaque, then press it firmly into the ground, or back it 
up with mud, dirt, or sand. 

A mixture of plaster of Paris and water of about 
the consistency of pea soup, is then poured into the 
track. In general it will require a little less than half 
as much water as plaster to obtain a mixture thin 
enough to pour easily and fill all the details properly. 
After the water and plaster of Paris have been 
thoroughly mixed, a small amount of salt is stirred in 
to hasten the setting and hardening of the plaster. If 
the mix is too thin, it will crack when hardening; if 
too thick, it will not flow evenly into the track; if too 
much salt is added, bubble holes will result in the fin 
ished product. With a few practice trials no difficulty 
will be found in this respect. 

Since the plaster hardens rapidly and cannot be 
mixed again with water, it is necessary to work rapidly 
and to prepare at one time only the amount to be used 
immediately. After about ten minutes the cast can be 
lifted from the track, wrapped in moss, paper, grass, 


or leaves and carried along to the next tracks to be 
cast, or taken home. If a group is working, some can 
prepare the tracks for the casts while others are mak- 
ing the plaster mix; then a number of casts can be 
poured one after the other. With a little care no diffi- 
culty should be experienced in using the same track for 
several casts. 

The cast just described will be a “negative” cast, i. 
e., one in which the impression is raised. In the labora- 
tory “positive” casts may be made by placing the 
negative on the table, or on a board, covering it with 
a thin coating of grease, enclosing it with the band, and 
pouring in the plaster as before. Numerous positives 
can be made from a negative, Positives can also be 
made by greasing the foot of an animal or bird and 
pressing it into the prepared plaster of Paris just as it 
begins to set. 

Leaf casts make interesting plaques and book ends. 
Leaf casts are made by greasing with oil, lard, or 
Crisco, the surface of the leaf against which the plaster 
is to be poured, greasing the form and band, putting 
the leaf into the form, and pouring the plaster of Paris 





PICTUROLS Bring You 
PICTURES for PROJECTION 
In the Most Convenient Form 


With Picturols, all of the pictures for each lesson are 
assembled in ONE tiny rol] of film, that you can hold 
between your thumb and index finger. The pictures are 
selected by prominent educators and lecturers. For each 
roll which does not contain texts there is a carefully 


edited syllabus. 
S.V.E. Projectors for 


showing Picturols are 
light in weight (from 
3 to 6 lbs.) and easy 
to use. The teacher 
changes each picture 
merely by turning a 
knob. Picturols cover 
all fields of study. 
Catalogs on request. 


S.V.E. Picturol Projector Model F Write today! 


The Audio-Visual Handbook by E. C. Dent 
Revised to date and fully illustrated. Cloth $1.75. 
Paper $1.25 Postpaid. ORDER NOW! 


SOCIETY / VISUAL EDUCATION, ie 


Planutacturers, Producers, and Distributors of Virua! A 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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into it. After the plaster has set, the cast is taken from 
the form and the leaf removed from the cast. Since the 
veins are more prominent on the under surface of the 
leaf, this side is usually used to make the cast. Leaf 
casts give the best results if the cast is not more than 
a half inch thick. 

The plaques may be prepared for hanging on the 
walls by laying a paper clip on the back of the cast at 
the proper place, just after the cast has been taken 
from the form, and covering the clip with a small 
quantity of thin plaster mix. 

In making book ends, the form used to hold the 
plaster cast must be made into the proper shape and 
with the desired dimensions. The cast should be about 
three quarters of an inch thick at the top, two to four 
inches thick at the bottom, five inches wide, and six 
inches high. A little difficulty may be experienced in 
this work because the bottom must be straight and at 
right angles to the straight side towards the book. The 
sloping side is the one which will contain the cast im- 
pression. Slight irregularities can be easily carved off 
with a knife, or made smooth with a wood rasp. It is 
wise to imbed a sheet of tin or other metal in the bottom 
of the book end and allow it to project two or three 
inches beyond the book side of the cast. This can be 
attached in the same manner as the paper clip is 
fastened to the plaque. If a piece of felt or cloth is 
glued to the under side of the book end and the metal 
sheet, they will not scratch or mar the furniture on 
which they are placed. 

soth the plaques and the book ends can be painted 
with water colors to give the desired tints to the leaves 
and the background. Test colors should be tried out on 
the back of the plaque of Plaster of Paris to determine 
beforehand how the colors will appear on this porous 
material. 

One precaution should be observed in the disposal of 
the excess plaster of Paris after the cast has been 
poured. Allow it to harden before dumping it into the 
sink, otherwise the drains may become clogged as the 
plaster of Paris hardens in the pipes. It is perhaps 
wiser to empty it into the waste jar and dispose of 
it on the dump heap. 

Cast-making can be used to further the interest of 
children, and as an excellent means of correlating the 
work in the various fields. Artistic perfection can be 
striven for, English compositions might very well 
follow the cast making, reading exercises based upon, 
the work might lead the pupil far afield in studying, 
about the animal responsible for the track, science and 
nature interest might be appreciably augmenteg there- 
by. 

A collection of track casts for most of the wild 
animals and leaf cast for the common trees of the 
neighborhood would furnish very valuable materials 
for instruction. Those made by persons in the upper 
grades would assist the teachers who have the smaller 
children under their supervision. Track-casts of do- 
mestic animals and birds would make a splendid ad- 
dition to the other group. Such teaching materials can 
easily be stored in shallow boxes, or trays, properly 
labeled for ready use. WE 
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Ju Memoriam 


W ILLIAM F. Barr, Dean Emeritus of the Col- 

lege of Education, Drake University, died at his 
home in Des Moines, lowa, on Wednesday, February 
27, 1937. He was 71 years of age. Upon retirement 
last June, Dean Barr had completed 31 years as ad- 
ministrator of the Drake University College of Educa- 
tion, where he was regarded as a pioneer in education 
method. 

3orn in Newark, Ohio, in 1865, he grew up in In- 
diana and gained his elementary education in the rural 
schools of that state. After studying at private normal 
schools in Ohio and Indiana, he started his teaching 
career as a school principal. Dean Barr came to Drake 
University in 1900 as physics and mathematics in- 
structor. After taking advanced degrees he became 
head of the “normal school” in 1905. For two years, 
from 1911 to 1913, he also served as Drake’s dean of 
men, being the first dean of men in an endowed college 
in Iowa. 

Dean Barr was truly one of the pioneers in the visual 
aids field. Many years ago he conceived the idea that 
teachers should be trained to understand and use visual 
aids effectively. He was one of the first to arrange and 
teach such work. The first course appeared in the Drake 
University catalog for the year 1925-26 and was listed 
under the heading of visual education as follows: “A 
course intended to show what can be done in teaching 
school and college subjects by the use of the moving 
picture, projection lantern, picturol and stereoscope.” 
Succeeding years have seen more and more extensive 
courses given at Drake, covering all aspects of visual 
education and attended by increasing numbers of stu- 
dents. 

Dean Barr’s activity had decreased with failing 
health, but in a letter received a short time before his 
death he expressed the same keen interest in visual 
instruction which had burned so strongly for so many 
years. To those who knew him, his inspiration and en- 
thusiasm were powerful stimuli toward increased effort 
in the field of visual instruction. 

H. L. Kooser. — 
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They Explain A MPRO Leadership 


More and more Amprosound Projectors are winning acceptance 





as the standard of quality in the field of 16 mm. Sound-on-film. 
A statement like this’ is easy to make—but an interview with AMPRO SILENT PROJECTORS 
so sers will c it. Se s, iversities seums . 

eee + igrtke <- will confirm it “: chools a ersities, naggenta, - — The complete line of Ampro Silent Projectors is char- 

industria ae ore delighted with Amprosound tone quality, acterized by brilliance of illumination and convenience 

brilliance and general satisfactory operation. See the latest of operation. Many thousands of these projectors have 

Amprosound Models at your dealers. Test them carefully. Check proved their ruggedness and efficiency in universities, 
, schools, auditoriums and homes all over the world. Prices, 


them for the points enumerated above. complete with carrying ease, Model J (500 watt) $185; 


Prices complete: Junior Model, (500 Watt) $375; Senior Model Model K (760 watt) $150. 
(750 Watt) $415. Write for Free Circulars on any of the com- 
plete line of Ampro 16 mm. Projectors— Ampro Corporation, AMPRO CONVERTIBLE MODELS 


°839 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Priced Complete with carrying case: Model MC (con- 


Precision Projectors for Perfect Performance ene ee ee ee a eee 


ee | eee 


Two regular 16mm Ampro Projectors plus such addi- 
tions as will permit conversion into latest type sound 
projectors by the addition of sound parts for sound film. 

( These are the models to purchase if you are not quite 


ready for sound. Their cost after conversion is only 
slightly more than the regular sound models, 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 
AND BOOKS 


The Educational Screen 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





The Journal of Geography (35: 360-304, Dec. ’36) 
“An Experiment in Individual Versus Group Study 
of Pictures in Geography,” by Elizabeth Stadtlander. 

Stereographs were used for individual study of pic- 
tures, and slides for group study, with two groups of 
fifth grade pupils. One group was of high average and 
the other of low average children, not equated. As a 
rotary system of presenting the tests was adopted, the 
lacking of equated grouping was eliminated. In both 
groups, the improvement was from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent in ability to interpret facts from pictures. It 
was found that “Children are better able to interpret 
facts from a lantern slide than from an individual pic- 
ture when used as a class device Average and low 
average children gain more ability in geographic think- 
ing by use of lantern slides. As a result of the use of 
pictures, failing children gained information, learned 
to talk intelligently about a region or activity, because 
they could visualize it, learned to read from pictures 
what they could never have learned to read from text- 
books, and felt a sense of achievement and enjoyment 
in the subject.” 


TILT-TOP 
BARGAINS! 





Central's Senior 
MOVIE TILT-TOP 
A $1.50 Value 


Now $5.45 


Tilts to any angle. Covers full 360 circle 

for panoraming. Any make of 8, 16, 35mm 

cameras. Adjustable to any tripod. Substan- 

tial, durable. Chromium plated steel. Shpg. 

Wt. 3 Lbs. A $7.50 Value. Special: $5.45. 
Order Now! 


JUNIOR — For All Cameras — SPECIAL 

Fits any tripod, all still, movie cameras. 

y Tilts to any angle. Complete circle o$ 95 
panoraming. Black enamel, chromium 3 

plated. Shpg. Wt. 2 Lbs. A $5.00 Value. — 

Special: $3.95. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


230 So. Wabash, Dept. 53, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Photographic Headquarters Since 1899. 


@ BETTER 





Write For 


FREE 


April Bargain 
Book of Cameras 
and Supplies 

















16 MM. SOUND @ 


A New “MUST” Film For Every 
School, Church and Club. 
@ Endorsed by Senator Gerald P. Nye 


“DEALERS 
IN DEATH’”’ 


A clear, factual and arresting exposition of the 
international munitions ring and its relation to the 
World War and new wars. 


6 REELS — 61 MINUTES — FOR RENT OR LEASE 


GARRISON (2°52, 














730—7th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Scholastic 
Jump on Hollywood,” 


(29:8-9, Jan. 23, ’37) “Getting the 
by Della Farmer. 


A fascinating account of how a sophomore class 
in Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin, wrote 
and acted a scenario from Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities.” It should be a helpful suggestion of one 
means of modernizing the Classics, and putting 
them in a form that will be decidedly stimulating to 
young people, everywhere aided by modern inven- 
tion. One of the best features of the Superior pro- 
duction is that the cost was almost nothing. 


Health and Physical Education (8 :29-31, Jan. ’37) 
“The Micro-Projector,” by Everett W. Nelson. 


An expensive micro-projector is described, which 
serves the purposes of projecting permanently 
mounted specimens, making drawings of 
scopic fields, and projection of living specimens in 
liquids. Observing the blood stream in the veins 
and arteries of a live frog, when projected on the 
is made possible by a simple home-made 
device, fully described. The article is replete with 
suggestions for science teachers. “Just as the il- 
lustrated textbook amplified the printed word fol- 
lowing the invention of photography, so now the 
film, the slide, and the live specimen amplify the 
text by means of projection equipment.” 


micro- 


screen, 


Childhood Education (13:206-210, Jan. ’37) “Ad- 
ventures through Maps,” by Mildred E. Price. 


How to make map work a thrilling and educa- 
tional enterprise is here described and illustrated. 
The production of pictorial maps, sand table relief 
and wooden maps is fully elucidated. 


Progressive Education (14:47-49, Jan. ’37) “Vis- 
ualizing Health Education through Art’, by Jane 
B. Welling and Laurentine B. Collins. 


The Detroit Health Education Club and the stu- 
dents in art education at Wayne University coop- 
erated on the visualization of a health education 
program in terms of art materials. One is quite 
thrilled by seeing in imagination, based on illus- 
trations, the central display, six feet high, revolv- 
ing on its own turntable, and the tabletop displays 
revealing the evolution of the dance as a school ac- 
tivity, other dance groups with a touch of humor, 
and percussion instruments. “The point of this 
story is that any two naturally expressive areas of 
education, such as art and health education, can 
work together and can produce a graphic exposi- 
tion of their mutual interests.” 
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in every lesson 
with this RCA 
Equipment 





RCA SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR, PG-81 


..-One of RCA’s complete line 
of 35 mm. sound motion 
picture projectors. Has 900 or 
1000 watt incandescent lamp. 
Ample illumination for aver- 
age room or auditorium. Has 
the same RCA Photophone 
Rotary Stabilizer soundhead 
used in large motion picture 
houses all over the country. Assures you the exacting per- 
formance that these theatres insist on. 



















RCA CENTRALIZED 
SOUND SYSTEM 


... The system is centrally 
controlled. Through it the 
school principal may convey 
radio programs, recorded 
speech and music, and direct 
announcements from his office 
to any or all classrooms. Is of 
great value for timely educa- 
tional radio programs, music 
appreciation broadcasts, lan- 
guage teaching. Provides new 
clarity of speech in auditori- 



















um. Can also be used in gym- 
nasium, and on athletic field. 
Is valuable for use in fire-drills, lectures, standardized aptitude 
and achievement tests, and has unique two-way talk-back 
feature which permits principal to speak with individual 
teachers without interrupting classroom work. 












Give your students modern 
teaching with the help of 
this RCA apparatus espe- 
cially designed for schools! 


VERY year the trend to modern teaching be- 
comes more and more apparent. Educators 
all over the country are seeing the wisdom in 
the statement—/essons that live are easy to learn! 
Use of RCA’s modern teaching aids means 
new life in every lesson, plus effectiveness. 
This equipment gives you a new, fresh method 
of presenting studies to students. 

On this page are shown two of RCA’s prod- 
ucts designed for schools. They provide true 
quality performance because they are created 
by the world’s greatest sound recording and 
reproducing organization. Moreover, they are 
priced moderately. Full details about these and 
other fine RCA educational equipments in- 
cluded in the interesting new booklet “Sound 
Service for Schools” —a copy of which we will 
mail, free, on request. 


RCA presents the“ Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday 
2 to 3 P.M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. « 
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Just Published 


ow to Write and 
arket Photoplays 


—told by a man whose business is handling 
screen stories and writing photoplays 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of writing 
for the talking-pictures, as it is done in Hollywood today. that 
has been wanted by writers, professional and non-professional 
alike. 

With plenty of illustrative materia] from actual scripts, this 
book tells how the technique of the camera and sound track is 
utilized in story telling, how to use the accepted forms of screen 
writing, and what the best channels for marketing photoplays 


The New Technique 
of Screen Writing 


By Tamar Lane 


Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in Association with RKO, Universal, 
First National, Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and Other Studios. 


342 pages, 6x9, $3.00 


This book places in the hands of serious writers the first 
adequate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing that has 
appeared since the talking picture made its advent. It combines 
chapters on the visualization and development of stories in the 
forms which the studios are using today with a good deal of 
helpful supplementary information that applies to the screen 
writer's problems. 

A special feature is the inclusion of complete specimen scripts 
of (1) an original screen story, (2) a treatment or adaptation, 
and (3) a detailed sho: ting continuity, each on pictures that 
have been produced. 


Other helpful sections give: 
authoritative discussion of the actual mari:eting situation on 
photoplay material. 
dictionary of studio terms; explanation of camera and sound 
effects and their use; and other technical information. 
address lists of story agents and studios. 
chapter on dialogue. 
information on studio story routine, current demands, re- 
muneration, story don'ts, protection, etc., etc. 


Examine a copy of this practical new book 
for 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Lane’s The New Technique of Screen Writing for 

10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00 

plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We pay post- 

age on orders accompanied by remittance.) 

Name 

Address 

City and State 

Position 

Institution 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
E-3-37 
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Educational Forum 1:39-49, Nov. '36) “The 
Teaching Film: An International Survey,” by 
Charles A. Gramet. 

Hungary was probably the first state to make the 
teaching with films obligatory. In the United States, 
there has been a sporadic introduction of films because 
of local control of education. New York City for four 
years has undertaken an organized and extensive pro- 
gram of instruction with films. In 1933, projectors and 
films were recommended for all schools in Glasgow. 

The most outstanding experiments in England and 
America are reviewed. Germany has decided in favor 
schools with films and projectors within a few years. 
of the silent film. She plans to equip all of her 60,000 
Each High School in Italy has a film library of 90 
films. France has local bureaus operating under the 
State Pedagogical Museum. Data from the Soviet 
Union are somewhat contradictory, but there is evi- 
dence that a very extensive movement has been carried 
on for film education. 

An analysis. is made of the reasons why films are’ 
not more generally used. In Germany, teachers write 
scenarios from which a careful selection is made, when 
the films are produced and distributed to the school. 
Sources of materials, and plans successfully used for 
payment of equipment are described. 


Building America (2: Jan. ’37). Published by the 
Society for Curriculum Study. “Social Security”, the 
subject of No. 4 in the second volume of this series, 
is treated in thirty-one pages, fully illustrated and il- 
luminated by many pictorial graphs. The authors ap- 
pear to take a scientific, and hence unbiased, attitude 
toward the study of the need for a security in living, 
of which the individual cannot be assured “on his own” 
in a society that is highly industrialized. State and fed- 
eral laws ccvering security for the employed, unem- 
ployed, and the present aged are fully discussed. The 
merits of individual and social methods for security 
are made clear, and the Social Security Act is carefully 
analyzed as to its strong points and its weaknesses. 


New York State Education (34: 310-311 et al, 
Jan. ’37). “After School—Then What?’, by Mary J. 
Clancy and Grace Line. This is the fourth in a series of 
nine articles on radio and motion pictures in the public 
schools. Since modern invention has immeasurably en- 
larged the untravelled world that the pupils may 
glimpse through the arch of experience, the school 


i6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 


Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. 8S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
All postage on films — both to ana from destination — paid by us. 
We are organized for service—not for profit. 
May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 


2439 AUBURN AVE 
THE MANWSE LIBRARY Cincinnati. onto 











Rani0 MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
RITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
& White, Amber, Green 
¥ Accept no substitute 
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must adjust itself to these new demands. Any reason- 
able philosophy of education demands that teachers 
have a part in the education of the whole child. Because 
radio and moving pictures have an integral part in the 
lives of our children, they must be considered in any 
modern philosophy of education. 


“Educators have a 


duty toward these powerful devices which science 
has brought to them.” 
at the disposal of the traveller, helping him to derive 


Similarly, the 


The guide places his knowledge 
pleasure and profit from his experience. 
teacher of motion picture and radio appreciation acts 
as guide and interpreter. Lyman Bryson is aptly quoted 
thus, “Education is primarily 
tion, and the educated person is the one 
how to choose both 
his continuing growth.” 

The Social Studies (28: 6-13, Jan. 
of the Motion Pictufe as a Technique of 
by Grace Hotchkiss, Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

For teachers wishing to organize their course about 


training in discrimina- 
who knows 
for his own satisfaction and for 
'37 ) 
Instruction” 


“The Use 


the film as an integral constituent, even aside from the 
field of history, this contribution will be most sug 


For the second semester in United States His 
followed in detail. 


gestive. 
tory a course is outlined that can be 


All expenses were met by the history classes with 


seven dollars surplus in the treasury. A 
assignment for 


study of re 
lated motion pictures was a part of the 
each unit, of which eight units comprise the work of 
the semester. At the of the picture 
was used for the purpose of review. 
tivities, based on the subject matter of the films, are 
listed as among those included on the work sheets. The 
use of the affords many opportunities 
for adjusting instruction to individual 


close course, one 


Six types of ac 


motion picture 
differences, of 


which illustrations are given. Individual follow-up 
work is described. 
Three most valuable tables are given, listing the 


thirty-five films used, with their source and price, first 
alphabetically, then in correlation with the eight .units, 
and finally as to historical development. This contribu 
tion to “Social Studies” should be a landmark among 
history teachers in the correlation of 
their subiect matter. 
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Rent or Purchase 


16 MM. SOUND PICTURES 


LATEST 
VISUAL AID 


A new series of EDUCATIONAL subjects under the 
heading "OUR WORLD IN REVIEW" produced by 
PATHE NEWS, INC., and edited for school use. 


ASTRONOMY ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
MICROSCOPIC STUDIES WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
MARINE LIFE ANIMAL STUDIES 

A number of the above subjects are 


available in 16 MM. SILENT FILM. 


Also a classroom series entitled “SECRETS OF 
NATURE" in which Micro-Photography and Moving 
diagrams are liberally used to enable the student to 
make detailed observation and analysis of structure. 


Special Subjects 


Evolution 3 Reels 
Earthquakes 2 r-«: 


Our catalogue lists a great variety of entertainment and semi- 
educational subjects suitable for school use, Cartoons, Musi- 
cals, Adventure, Travels and full-length Feature Pictures. 
Dramatized versions of "THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS,” 
“BLACK BEAUTY,” "LITTLE MEN,” "JANE EYRE,” “THE 
HEALER,” "KEEPER OF THE BEES,” "THE HOOSIER 
SCHOOLMASTER.” 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 








16 mm. — Sound and Silent 
Tremendous Selection of Subjects — Best Prints — Lowest Prices 
Get Our Big Free Catalogue 
EASTIN 16mm. PICTURES 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Place You in the Better Positions. Copyright Booklet “How to Apply 


For a School, etc., etc. 
Wm, Ruffer, Ph.D., 


” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
SS 





sso w. dtatanes Bask ROCKY MTT, TEACH CHERS 
Bidg., Denver, Cole. A CF as a V 


eachers’ Agency in the 


Largest and Most Successtufi 


TEACH SPANISH THE VISUAL WAY 


10 rolls Filmslides—35mm single frame — May be used in the 
SVE Picturol, Spencer and other Filmslide Projectors. 
Prepares students perfectly for conjugations 
and gives them an 800 word vocabulary. 
$2.00 per roll 


NEW AGE EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


1145 Se. New Hampshire, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of hich school The core of the s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, 


FOR 





N.Y. 














DDB NUMBER 
VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 











“SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL AIDS” 
by Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


with directions for making: Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Pencils; 
Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks: Paper Cut-out Lantern Slides ; 
Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink Lantern Slides; Stillfilms; Cello- 
phane Lantern Slides; Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides ; The 
Electric Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon 

of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue Prints ; Sepia Printc. 

Price 25c. Send coin or stamps to 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Whee the commercial 


° 4 f 4 . a f 
dices ANNMNCUNCE Hew products and developments of interesl lo the field. 
d d 





San Francisco Bridge in 16 mm. Sound 

A new single-reel film dealing with the construction 
and gala opening of San Francisco’s magnificent new 
bridge is being offered by Bell & Howell Company’s 
Film Division. The film follows the progress of con- 
struction with effective and beautiful photography. An 
intelligent narrative and a musical background add to 
the interest. The opening ceremonies, with many 
thousands of automobiles racing across the new span 
in opposite directions, and finally the colorful night 
parade in San Francisco, provide a fitting climax. 


Victor Enlarges Plant 

To meet the steadily increasing demand for their 
products, Victor Animatograph Corporation has 
embarked on an expansion program. The first step 
in this program has been the purchase of an ad- 
jacent building of four floors, providing twenty 
thousand square feet of additional floor space. The 
main plant has been completely renovated also and 
all equipment overhauled or replaced. Even with 
the added manufacturing facilities, the plant will 
continue to operate on a three-shift schedule. 


AT LAST! 


A TALKIE PROJECTOR 


*85 


FOR THIS PRICE WE WILL CON- 
VERT YOUR SILENT 16mm. PRO- 
JECTOR INTO A FIRST CLASS 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 





WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FULL DETAILS 
GIVE MAKE AND MODEL OF YOUR PROJECTOR 


FORD MOVIE COMPANY 


1659 FORD AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














ILVA Film-Projector Plan 

The International Library of Visual Aids, New York 
City, provides a practical plan whereby schools can ob- 
tain a sound projector and good teaching material 
without the expenditure of regular school funds. The 
service is sold to schools on a library membership plan, 
which consists of one Victor projector and eighteen 
forty-minute sound units to be supplied at the rate of 
one unit a month for one day’s showing, covering the 
two-year period of ILVA membership. 

The pictures are intended for auditorium use, and 
are a pleasing combination of entertainment and educa- 
tion. Teachers’ manuals are supplied for each of the 
eighteen films so that the teacher can plan a lesson in 
advance of the showing, as well as a follow-up after- 
ward. Leading film producers cooperated in the build- 
ing of the library by providing access to all picture neg- 
atives containing educational material that could be 
edited to provide schools with suitable films showing 
influences on civilization and the forces of nature that 
have effected the progress of mankind. A good narra- 
tive explanation accompanies each picture. 

Fourteen of the units are now completed: four units 
(16 reels) on The March of Civilization, chronicling 
the successive waves of migration of the Indo- 
European races across Asia, Europe, and over our own 
country to the Orient ; three units (12 reels) on Evolu- 
tion of Economic Life ; and six units (24 reels) on Man 
Against Nature. The most recent of this last-named 
series is “The Story of the Polar Regions,” a vivid por- 
trayal of the life, people, animals, and industry there, 
and man’s struggle to discover the North Pole. 


California Wild Life Films 

Frank R. Church, Oakland, California, are now ex- 
clusive agents for the 16mm sale of the educational wild 
life films, the negatives of which are owned by the 
California State Fish and Game Commission. This 
film material, produced by the California Commission, 
was turned over to the University of California a short 
time ago, and re-edited by Captain Jack Robertson, 
noted world traveler and producer of many motion 
pictures, into sixteen one-reel subjects. The first nine 
are completed and the balance will be finished shortly. 
Titles of these are: A Hunter's Camp, Dwellers of the 
Forest, Wild Life on the Desert, Duck and Goose 
Shooting, Western Water Fowl, Winter Visitors, 
Feathered Beach Combers, Western Birds at Home, 
and Trout for Tomorrow. 


New Hygiene Subject 

The Motion Picture Division of the Kolynos Com- 
pany has produced a new one-reel scientific health 
film entitled Science Makes a Dentifrice, which por- 
trays modern methods of production, sanitation and 
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Show 


PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 


> 


ig SCREEN! 


WITH A [ij 


Movies, filmslides, glass slides and other visual teaching ma- 
terial can be used most effectively only when projected on an 
efficient screen. In Da-Lite’s complete line of projection 
screens, there is a screen with the right light reflective qual- 
ity for every school projection requirement. For auditoriums 
and other large rooms, with wide viewing angles, screens 
with white or silver surfaces are usually recommended. For 
the average classroom, the glass-beaded surface is the most 
satisfactory, for it reflects the maximum amount of light and 
gives the sharpest, clearest pictures. 


LI 


—— 





See your dealer or write today for latest catalog! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








T he DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


—the most popular portable screen on the market, 
Has its own tripod and can be = up quickly any- 
ons = 


. is to compact proport or 

ing. Light in weight. Seven sizes from x 

to 70° x 94/7. The larger sizes have crank lift... . 
One of many styles in the Da-Lite line, 


Quality Screens for More Than a Quarter Century 





——— 


ee 


ae 





DA-LITE SCREENS 


AND MOVIE 
ACCESSORIES 





distribution of this well-known dentifrice. Laboratory 
experiments show its non-abrasive cleansing and polish- 
ing power, and its effect on germs. Animated drawings 
and trick photography are used to increase educational 
value and heighten interest. The picture is a suitable 
subject for health and hygiene groups, and contains 
much of interest to even more advanced medical and 
scientific groups. It is available in 16mm or 35mm 
silent, free except for express charges, from General 
Business Films, Inc., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Schwartz Appointed Manager of Central 
Camera's Chicago Store 


Stanley J. Flesch, President, The Central Camera 
Company, Chicago, announces the appointment of Mr. 
Selwyn S. Schwartz to the managership of Central’s 
Chicago retail store. 

During the early twelve years that Mr. Schwartz 
has been with the Central Camera Company, he has 
had a superlative record of salesmanship, and has 
acquired a host of friends in the photographic profes 
sion and among the amateurs. 

Mr. Schwartz extends a personal invitation to all 
members of the photographic profession to make the 
Central Camera Company their headquarters for 
cameras and photographic supplies of all kinds. He 
suggests that out of town photographers send for the 
new free April Bargain Book listing hundreds of new 
and used bargains in cameras, lenses, projectors and 
photographic supplies of all kinds. 








28 E. Eighth St. 





16mm SOUND FILMS 
For The CLASSROOM 


100 REELS 


on 


Art and Architecture, Astronomy, 
Music Appreciation, Nature Study, 
Physical Science, Popular Science, 
Accident Prevention, Biography, 
Microscopic Studies, Industry, 
The World and Its People, 


Aviation 
Complete Descriptive Catalog Free 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


NIVER SAL. SOUND PROJECTOR 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE — Think over the things you want 
most in a 16 MM. Sound Projector. In Universal you will find 
record-breaking Tone performance and brilliancy in screen image. 
Economy is the boast of every Universal owner. 





OUTSTANDING 

The advanced Universal has  Finger-tip control instantly ad- FEATURES 

won the approval of leaders in justs amplification for large or adil 

every field. This ruggedly con- small audiences. Compactly PROJECTOR 

structed, precision built projec- portable in two carrying cases, @ 750-Watt projector lamp. Brilliant 


pictures. For all size reels. Heavy duty 


tor embodies all the latest fea- it is ready for quick set-up. construction. Easy, simple operation 


Trained operator not necessary. Adjust 


tures. Throws a clear, brilliant Complete, ready to plug in. ments quickly accessible, For sound or 


silent 
image to any desired screen Universal is low in first cost, ex- Central oiling. Bausch & Lomb sound 
size and reproduces sound in tremely economical in upkeep ae ae ae 


life-like, true tone quality. . . . AND EASY ON FILMS. AMPLIFIES a 
@ Power for large or small groups. 
Phono or Microphone outlet. Tone = 
. tro To 1e CC OL ection z , eC 
May Be Purchased on the Universal Budget Payment Plan a taak autor tp eporeiten 19 imposes. 
y y 
SPEAKER 


@ Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. Spe- 


Sentry Safety Control Corp. cial — ——- 50-ft —t line 
Sneaker contained for carrying in am- 
UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR DIV. 


i lifler case 
Manufacturers of 16mm - 35mm 











. i : ’ 
Sound Projesters ®@ Please send full information and literature on 


* your 16 MM. Sound Projector. 
Factory & General Offices, Paramount Building NAME 


Allegheny Ave. at 9th St., New York City, 


Philadelphia, Pa. New York ADDRESS 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES cITY 











New Film From Spain Released energy concept. The previous preparation of the 


moe mn as Te pupils, and the final integration of the whole sub- 
Garrison Film Distributors, Inc.. announce the re- 


lease of a new 16mm film Defense of Spain produced Lynch. Dorchester High School for Girls, Boston 
in Spain by Ivor Montague of the British Progressive Mass eae os ' 
Film Institute. This picture is said to be the latest and ae 
most complete film on the subject that has reached 
America to date, being filmed late in November. Other 


ject are made perfectly clear by Mary Elizabeth 


The “Quincy System of Teaching Aids” recog- 
nizes that if visual aids are to be used effectively 


. ' ae certain essential practices must be established. The 
sound films imported by Garrison for release are 


Under Western Eyes, a French feature film based on 
the Joseph Conrad novel; The Wave (“Redes”) pro- 
duced by Paul Strand on behalf of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the Mexican Government ; /nspector Gen- 
eral based on the famous satirical play by Gogol; Rose 
and Raphael, a three reel sound film produced under 
the direction of Prof. 1. V. Pavlov eminent physiologist. 


following are among the eighteen recommendations 
made: 

“The appointment of one person as the Director 
of the Department. The arrangement of the avail- 
able materials into convenient form for extended 
use. The classroom is the proper place for teach- 
ing with the use of films or other aids. Only in- 
spirational or emotional type films may be used to 
advantage in the auditorium. Factual films should 
be used only in the classroom. Building should be 


More Evidence on Classroom Film equipped with projectors. Classrooms should have 
available outlets and dark shades. Silent films are 


The latter film deals with Prof. Pavlov’s experiments 
with two chimpanzees. 


The November issue of “The Classroom Film”, un- 
der The Teaching Films Division of the Eastman mi z 
Kodak Company contains a most excellent presen- Ten Best" for 1936 
tation of the use of several films in teaching the Mutiny on the Bountyywas voted the best picture of 


more practical for school use than are sound films.” 





1936 by the leading cinema reviewers of the country, 
ASK US ABOUT canvassed annually by The Film Daily. The other 
The Three Series of Charts nine “Best’’ were named in the following order: Mr. 
Historical Charts of the Literatures Deeds Goes to Town, The Great Ziegfeld, San Fran- 


Vocabulary Charts of the Languages i si , 7 as n 
guintieel time af thnaed Gelabe cisco, Dodsworth, The Story of Louis Pasteur, A Tale 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN of Two Cities, Anthony Adverse, Green Pastures, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


MONG Eastman Classroom Films—of which 
more than 200 are available—those dealing 
with Nature Study are outstandingly popular. This 
living subject is particularly well suited to films. 
They clarify it as no other method can... make it 
vitally real, impress it permanently on the memory 
of every student. 

Look over the list of Nature Study films given be- 
low. The subjects have been selected with great 
care. You will recognize their value to you and your 
pupils. Plan to acquire those which are not already 
in your library. 

Eastman Classroom Films cover a variety of sub- 
jects. Each film has been carefully prepared by 
authorities to insure accuracy. If you do not have 
the descriptive list of these standard instructional 
motion pictures, send for your copy. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester,N.Y. 
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EASTMAN NATURE STUDY FILMS 


Adventures of Peter Wild Flowers 
Bears The Ruffed Grouse 
Beavers Some Water Insects 
Baby Beavers Three Jungle Giants 
Game Birds Rocky Mountain Mammals 
Bird Homes Some Larger Mammals 
Birds of Prey Monkeys and Apes 
Birds ofthe Seacoast Oysters 
Some Friendly Birds The Raccoon 
Wading Birds Reptiles 
Luther Burbank Seals and Walruses 
Animals ofthe CatTribe Some Seashore Animals 
From Flowerto Fruit The Ship of the Desert 
Frogs, Toads, and Spiders 

Salamanders Under-Sea Life 


LZastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


As You Like It (Bergner, Olivier, Quarter- 
maine)(Fox) Notable British production, faith- 
ful to spirit of original, impressively set and 
acted. Intelligently abridged text beautifully 
spoken by fine English supporting cast. Only 
flaws, artificiality of forest scenes and Berg- 
ner’s accent. 3-2-37 


(A-Y) Excellent (C) Good if it interests 

Beloved Enemy (Merle Oberon, Brian Aherne) 
(U.A.) Strong, vivid, finely acted picture of 
hatred and heroism, violence and bloodshed and 
fanatical loyalties of Irish rebellion, with trag- 
ie romance between intrepid Irish hero and fine 
English heroine. Moving drama, lightened by 
brief bits of human comedy. 2-9-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very sad (C) Too sad 

Black Legion (Humphrey Bogart) (Warner) 
Elemental! laborer-hero, piqued at merited de- 
motion, turns terrorist by taking silly, blood- 
curdling oath in pseudo-patriotic order, ends 
hectic career by killing best friend and is 
jailed for life, leaving fine wife and child to 
suffer. Pretentious thriller. 2-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 

Breezing Home (W. Gargan, Wendy Barrie) 
(Univ.) Unpretentious, better - than - average 
race-horse story, with more human interest 
and love of horses, less mere racing and trac« 
crookedness. Natural dialog, little wisecrack. 
Lovable horse is real hero. Wendy's “‘sing- 
ing” is chief flaw. 3-9-37 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Good (C) Mostly good 

Bulldog Drummond Escapes (Ray Milland, 
Heather Angel) (Para.) Suffers somewhat in 
comparison with former colorful ““Drummond” 
roles, but contains fair suspense, thrill, mys- 
tery and romance. Frail, helpless heroine sud- 
denly shows amazing ability at ‘“‘knocking cold” 
the villains! Repetitious comedy bores. 2-9-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fairthriler (C) Doubtful 

Crack-Up (Peter Lorre, Ralph Morgan) (Fox) 
Grim, well-told, suspenseful spy thriller, with 
plots, counterplots and killings by interna- 
tional spies seeking to steal American avia- 
tion secret. Usual well-acted, sinister role 
by Lorre. Some interesting flying scenes, and 
harrowing climax. 2-9-37 
(A) Good but grim (Y) Unpleasant (C) No 

Devil’s Playground (Dix, Del Rio, C. Mor- 
ris)(Colum.) Crude navy melodrama in terri- 
ble English. Hero innocently marries cheap cab- 
aret “dame” and she spends first week with 
his painfully conceited “lady killer’’ pal! Hero 
punches pal—then saves him and crew from 
usual agonies in sunken submarine. 2-23-37 
(A) Crude (Y-C) Unwholesome 

Final Chord (Lil Dagover) (Ufa) Interesting 
triangle romance in which the trials and tan- 
gles of three grownups are largely solved by 
the engaging little son of one of them. Very 
well acted, good German dialog, adequate Eng- 
lish titles. and much Beethoven music in- 
trinsic to the plot. 2-23-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y-C) Doubtful interest 

Find the Witness (C. Quigley, Rosalind 
Keith) (Columbia) Rather good little puzzle 
picture, decidedly Class B in direction and 
cast, but holding suspense well to the end. 
Famous old trick-box of the great Houdini 
furnishes the real mystery and punch for the 
plot. 3-9-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful 

Fugitive in the Sky (Jean Muir, Warren 
Hull) (Warn.) Murder on an air liner and the 
plane makes perilous forced landing in a dust 
storm. Usual exciting, stereotyped melodrama 
with complicated and illogical plot. Some beau- 
tiful scenic photography the only interesting 
feature. Actors do their best. 2-23-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 

Good Earth (L. Rainer, P. Muni)(MGM) Mas- 
terful screening of great realistic novel of hum- 
ble Chinese life. Expert in nearly every detail— 
selection, photographic values, acting, direction, 
setting, tempo, convincing truth. Extraordi- 
inary effects at times a bit over-Hollywood. 
Beautifully pictorial, dialog limited. 2-23-37 
(A) Outstanding (Y) Mature (C) Too mature 

Great O’Malley, The (Pat O’Brien, H. Bo- 
gart)(Warner) Human little story, well acted 
and directed, about a well-meaning city cop 
with exaggerated sense of duty. From suf- 
ferings he has caused he learns better and 
everybody's happy. Engaging role by Sybil 
Jason. 2-23-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Probably good 

Green Light (Errol Flynn, Anita Louise) (1st 
Nat.) Lloyd Douglas’ novel finely done. Thought- 
ful story emphasizing power of faith. Young 
surgeon, whose career is interrupted when he 
takes blame for unsuccessful operation, and 
others influenced by philosophy of fine old min- 
ister. Spiritual theme but not preachy. 2-23-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) Geod (C) Beyond them 

Head Over Heels in Love (Jessie Mathews 
and English cast) (G-B) Well-intentioned ro- 
mantic comedy which apes Hollywood and fails. 
Jessie’s charm and her songs are its chief 
virtues. Direction feeble, comedy naive, act- 





Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


ing amateurish, and dramatic interest wavers 
constantly. Good story spoiled. 3-2-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Harmless (C) No interest 
I Promise to Pay (Chester Morris, Helen 
Mack) (Colum.) Depressing but rather human 
little picture exposing loan-shark racket. 
Worthy young hero, with devoted wife and 
children, caught by loan-racketeers, fights back, 
suffers and wins. Likely to be thought-pro- 
voking to many who need it. 3-9-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney (Crawford, Poweil, 
Montgomery, Morgan)(MGM) Famous Lons- 
dale play of expert thievery in Eng.ish high 
society elaborately screened with outstanding 
cast. Unfortunately, modernization of sets and 
costumes distort old play and little is left but 
smart dialog. Sophist.cated. . 3-2-37 
(A) Disappointing (Y) No (C) No 
Last Rose (Ufa)(German dialog, English ti- 
tles, laid in England) The opera Martha, free- 
ly transformed into human and amusing story 
of rural life, accurately set and costumed, con- 
vincingly played, and favorite melodies finely 
rendered. Rich in character interest and nat- 
ural comedy. Fine foreign importation. 2-9-37 
(A) Good (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful int. 
Living Dangerously (Otto Kruger, Franci: 
Lister) (G-B) Grim, well-done, slow-moving 
British melodrama. Doctor-hero kills ex-part- 
ner, and flashbacks tell story of malevolent 
hatred and persecution that led to it. District 
attorney decides act was justified and makes 
no arrest. 2-16-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) No (C) No 
Love is News (Tyrone Power, Loretta 
Young, Don Ameche) (Fox) Hilarious, swift, 
sure-box-office farce, original plot, with slap- 
stick and stock laugh-devices, and action bur- 
lesqued at times. Ace-reporter and rich heir- 
ess, in love, wrangle and fight to the end. 
Three good roles. Fast fun. 3-9-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Amus. (C) Doubtful 
Maid of Salem (Colbert, MacMurray) ( Para.) 
Outstanding historical film, first picturing viv- 
idly and authentically 17th Century life in 
Salem. Then, sudden wave of mob hysteria 
over witchcraft, and film turns to eerie, stark 
melodrama of shuddering fear and gruesome 
gallows, with artificial romance added. 3-2-37 
(A) Excellent (Y¥) Very good (C) Toostrong 
Man of the People (Joseph Calleia) (MGM) 
Humble East Side Jew, popular, honest, am- 
bitious, seeks law career but racketeering gang 
almost stifle his efforts to serve people. 
pressing theme with good purpose, but Calleia’s 
weak acting fails to make hero-role strong 
enough to be convincing. 2-16-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 
Men Are Not Gods (Miriam Hopkins and 
English cast) (UA) Heavy romantic triangle 
of secretary-heroine, Shakespearian actor and 
his wife. Some deft acting and strong char- 
acter interest atone for plot shortcomings, 
improbable or archaic incidents, and a story 
that limps in spots. 3-2-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Better not (C) No 
Michael Strogoff (Anton Walbrook) (RKO) 
Jules Verne’s stirring tale of adventures and 
hardships encountered by Strogoff in his efforts 
to carry the Czar’s message through rebellious 
Tartar country to the Grand Duke. Vivid, 
tense, grim, much fighting and violence. Ex- 
citing entertainment. 2-23-37 
(A) Fineofkind (Y) Strong (C) Toostrong 
Mighty Treve (Tuffy, Noah Beery Jr.) (Univ.) 
Sincerely done picture of strong human and 
sentimental appeal, with splendid western 
backgrounds and finest “dog star’ to date. 
Two moments, when misunderstanding humans 
are about to shoot the adorable dog, may be 
too tense for sensitive children. 3-2-37 
(A-Y) Fine of kind (C) Mostly excellent 
Once a Doctor (Donald Woods, Jean Muir) 
(Warn.) Serious drama of hard-working young 
surgeon whose promising career is wrecked by 
treachery of drunken doctor pal until latter’s 
confession restores him to good standing. Dis- 
torts hospital life—scenes of drunkenness and 
action of authorities incredible. 2-9-37 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Doubtful value (C) No int. 
On the Avenue (Dick Powell, Madeleine Car- 
roll) (Fox) Gay musical review with striking 
settings, song-and-dance numbers, and Ritz 
Bros. noisy antics as background for wildly 
farcical situations, but much laughable non- 
sense growing out of producer-actor’s romance 
with wealthy heiress. A few crudities. 2-9-37 
(A) Fairly amus. (Y) Amusing (C) Prob. good 
Outeast (W. William, L. Stone, K. Morley) 
(Para.) Strong, well-acted drama of hatred, 








vengeance and mob-hysteria affecting career 
and life of fine surgeon-hero. Some real human 
values, but overdrawn, incredible action in sec- 
ond half make climax less convincing than 
sensational. Stone excellent. 3-9-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Better not (C) No 

Racing Lady (Ann Dvorak, Harry Carey) 
(RKO) Tame little racetrack story of spirited 
daughter of old, high-principled sportsman of 
fallen fortunes. She wins out with one good 
horse and help of rich rival who proves honor- 
able. Petty racetrack crocks and darkies fur- 
nish some comedy. 2-16-37 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Amusing of kind 

Sea Devils (McLaglen, P. Foster, Ida Lu- 
pino) (RKO) Bombastic thriller of roughneck 
rivalry, with sodden drinking, saloon love, 
ponderous conceit, boorish wise-cracking, in- 
cessant fighting over colorless heroine. Thick 
with absurdity and offered as “tribute” to the 
Coast Guard. 2-16-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Betternot (C) No 

She’s Dangerous (Tala Birrell, Cesar Ro- 
mero)(Univ.) Rather well-done crook thriller. 
Expert-spy heroine joins arch-crook’s gang to 
catch him. Learning her identity, he man- 
ages to bring her with him to electric chair, 
after airplane and death-row thrills. Startling 
denouement solves all. 2-16-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) No 

Stolen Holiday (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, 
Claude Rains)(Warner) Top-heavy with fashion 
show, but good, mature romance. Mannikin- 
heroine becomes Paris’ chief couturiere by 
friendship of great crook not known to her as 
such. Law catches up, she is loyal till his 
death, then turns to hero. 2-16-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 

They Wanted to Marry (Betty Furness, Gor- 
don Jones) (RKO) Elementary little tale of 
news-candid-cameraman sent to photograph 
very elusive financier. After far-fetched but 
amusing adventures hero gets pictures and fi- 
nancier’s daughter as well. Acting mediocre, 
episodes absurd, but mostly laughable. 3-9-37 
(A) Hardly Y-C) Fairly amusing 

Traumulus (Emil Jannings) (All German pro- 
duction) Well acted character comedy of ideal- 
istic old schoolmaster whose pupils run to 
drink and women under his “honor system”. 
Little action, incessant dialog and wholly in- 
adequate English titles make it good only for 
those knowing German. 2-16-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 

Under Your Spell (Lawrence Tibbett) (Fox) 
Famous singer flees from arduous life to ranch 
and when spoiled society girl follows to bring 
him back to fulfill contract merry complica- 
tions occur. Thin, inconsequential story dis- 
tinguished chiefly by Tiblett’s glorious voice. 
Amusing comedy roles. 2-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Good if it interests 

We’re On the Jury (Helen Broderick, Victor 
Moore)(RKO) Amiable, slow, realistic, mildly 
satirical story of jury procedure. Engaging 
society jury-woman blandly upsets court de- 
corum, sways whole jury, finds real murderer, 
and acquits innocent woman. Broderick and 
Moore make the picture. 3-9-37 
(A-Y) Amusing (C) Perhaps 

When You're in Love (Grace Moore, Cary 
Grant) (Col.) Fairly pleasing musical romance. 
Plot transparent and hero’s attitude not al- 
ways credible, but whole light, amusing and 
pictorially effective. Grace sings no arias, but 
many charming songs in charming manner. 
One trashy song wholly unnecessary. 3-2-37 
(A)Gd. of kind (Y)Mostly gd. (C)Doubtful int. 

Woman in Distress (May Robson, Irene Her- 
vey) (Colum.) Hero and heroine, rival reporters, 
try to “scoop” each other on story concerning 
a Rembrandt owned by little old lady, expertly 
played by May Robson. Crooks steal picture 
and lively action follows. Rather original story 
marred by melodramatic climax. 2-23-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

Women of Glamour (Virginia Bruce, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Columbia) Gold-diggers glorified in 
atmosphere of luxury, sex and wisecrack. Rich 
painter leaves wife to marry blase’ young hero- 
ine, and just manages to save her from round- 
the-world trip with drunken rounder. Worse 
because well-acted. 3-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Very unwholesome 

You Only Live Once (Henry Fonda, Sylvia 
Sidney) (UA) High tension tragedy of young, 
three-jail-term hero and devoted heroine in 
harrowing race from law which wants him for 
brutal murder. Supposedly shows injustice of 
social order. Really morbid thriller of mawk- 
ish appeal to misdirected sympathy. 2-16-37 
(A) Grim (Y-C) Unwholesome 
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Publications on 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 

Published monthly except July and August. Official or- 
gan of the Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E .A. 
The only magazine devoted to extending and improving the 
use of visual and audio-visual teaching aids in education. 
A clearing-house of thought, fact and experience on all 
phases of the work. 


$2.00 one year; $3.00 two years 


“1000 AND ONE” BLUE BOOK OF FILMS 
The annual film directory, widely known and used as the 
standard film reference source for educational and non-the- 
atrical users of films. Lists some 4500 films, carefully 
classified according to subject (145 numbered subject 
groups )—with full information given on every film—wheth- 
er 16mm or 35mm, silent or sound, title, number of reels, 
brief synoposis of contents, sources distributing the films 
(more than 200 such distributors indicated) and range of 
prices charged by them. Contains hundreds of “free” films. 


152 pp. Price 75c (25c to subscribers of E. S.) 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SOUND AND 
SILENT FILMS IN TEACHING 


A stenotype report of the entire afternoon session of the 
winter meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N. E. A. at St. Louis, February 26, 1936. Includes 
able presentation of the advantages of sound films, the latest 
addition to the family of visual aids. 


8 pp. Net Price 20c 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph 
J. Weber, Ph. D. 


The author’s final and finest work in this field, being “a 
balanced summary of the available scientific evidence on 
the values and limitations of visual aids in education and 
an elaboration upon this evidence by way of generalization 
and application so as to inspire the progressive educator in 
making common sense adaptation of visual materials and 
methods to the purposes of the school.” 


220 pp. Price $2.00 ($1.50 to subscribers of E. S.) 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By 
Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


An important contribution to the literature of the visual 
field. Presents in unusually interesting form the results 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the 
lantern slide and stereograph. 


156 pp. illus. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers) 


the Visual Field 


* 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SOME VISUAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE 
INSTRUCTION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. 
Not only valuable to research workers, but an_ essential 
reference work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL 
AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

A complete bibliography on the field to June 1930. Over 
1,000 references to books and magazine articles. (Addi- 


tional references by Mr. Weber through September, 1932, 
appear in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for October 1932.) 


24 pp. Net Price 30c. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
VISUAL AIDS. By Lillian Heathershaw, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Directions for making Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Pencils; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper 
Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink 
Lantern Slides; Still Films; Cellophane Lantern Slides; 
Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric 
Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon 
Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue 
Prints; Sepia Prints. 


24 pp. Net Price 25c. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Fannie W. Dunn, and Etta 
Schneider, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A concise and discriminating summary of total results 
from a comprehensive survey of 24 of the 26 states having 
Departments of Visual Instruction. A companion article 
to this, “Practices in City Administration of Visual Educa- 


tion,” by the same authors, appeared in EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN for November and December, 1936. 


8 pp. Net price, 20c. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ORDER BLANK 
(To Order, Check Material Desired and Fill In Blank Below) 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


To sub- 
Price scribers 
1000 and One Films $ .750) $ 260 
Visual Aids in Education 2.00[) 1.500) 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 () 67 2 
Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 
Instructions ‘ 1.002 67 7 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual 
Aids in Education , : «30 Net 7 
Simple Directions for Making 
Visyal Aids ..... abo-<bhes 25 Net (7) 
A Symposium on Sound’ and’ Silent 
Films in Teaching .20 Net [) 
Activities of State Visual Education a 





Agencies in the United States 


1 Year, $2.00 0 2 Years, $3.00 0 


Educational Screen 


64 E. 


Lake St., Chicago 


I have indicated items desired and enclose check for $........... 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
(Rental Librarv) Davenport. Ta 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 105) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants Inc. (2, 5) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(1, 4) 


(1, 4) 


Films, Inc. (5) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 


Garrison Film Distributors Inc. (3,6) 
730 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc, (5) 

35 W. 45th St.. New York Citv 


(See advertisement on page 101) 


Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 


Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 


Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati. O. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. ( 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 77) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc, (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Sarre Corporation (6) 
2aso Western Avenue, Chicago 


(Ree advertmement on page * 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 98) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
3300 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Ford Movie Co. 

1659 Ford Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(See advertisement on page 102) 

General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina. Sask. 

The Holmes Projector Co. 

1813 Orchard St., Chicago, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 93) 

Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 

1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 103) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, WV I. 


(See advertisement on page 99) 


S, O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 


Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3. 6) 
407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(2, 5) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Universal Sound System, Inc. 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 104) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lohnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
lowa City, la 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St... New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 


-_ Fiehth Se.. Chicago, |! 
fee advertieement on page 105 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page %4) 
New Age Educational Methods 
1145 So. New Hampshire, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, , 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, TI. 
(See advertisement on page 95) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
Stillfilm, Inc. 
4307 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 

1111 Armitage St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 94) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 80) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
E, Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 95) 
Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
See advertisement on page 92) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 

(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies mm 
sound and silent 

4) indicates firm supplies mm 
silent 
indicates firm supplies mm 
sound-on-Alm 
indicates firm supplies mm 
sound and silent 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $!.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75< each 


wy & : 
Allegheny Ave. at 9th St 


mi 


Philadetohia. Pa 











SCREEN PICTURES 
use a Bell & Howell Filmo 


thove—Filmosound 138—a lightweight, one-case 16 mm, projector that 
will present either sound or silent film to audiences of moderate size—up 


to SOO 





1600-foot capacity ’SO warts 


Helou Filme 140. for auditorium us most powerful of al nm. silent 


projectors. 1000-watt tllumination 600-ftoo 





Unuess the projected motion picture 
is uniformly illuminated, the eye automatically 
attempts to adapt itself to observing the sub- 
ject matter in relatively brilliant and in com- 
paratively dim areas, in quick and constant 
alternation. This, of course, is tiring. 

As a result of Bell & Howell’s scientific de- 
sign and precision construction, Filmo pro- 
jected pictures are uniformly brilliant from 
center to edges and corners. Filmo’s superi- 
ority in this vital respect can be proved by a 
test which we will gladly make in your school. 

Filmo Projectors are made in models for 
every school need . . . for sound or silent 
films ... illumination from 500 to 1000 
watts ... film capacity, 400 or 1600 feet. For 
full information on Filmo silent and sound 
projectors, and the B & H Rental-Purchase 
Plan, just mail the coupon today. 





The Basic Requirements 
of Perfect Projection 


1. Rock-steady pictures, free from jump and 
weave. 


2. Brilliant, uniformly illuminated pictures. 


3. Flickerless pictures, eliminating eye- 
strain. 

4. Simple, error-proof operation. 

5. A long life of constant dependability. 

6. Ease of maintenance . . . simplicity of oil- 
ing, cleaning, replacing lamps. 

7. Complete film protection. 

And also, in sound film projectors— 
8. Clear, crisp speech reproduction. 
9. Pleasant, natural musical quality. 


The advertisements of this series tell how Bell & Howell 
projectors meet these requirements 











BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago « New York « Hollywood e London 


For thirty years the world’s largest manufacturer of precision 
equipment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and the world 


1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago j 


Please send me full information on Filmo silent 
projectors, —) Filmo projectors, —) Bell & 

| Rental-Purchase Plan, Silent films for schooi use, | 
’ Sound films for school use. 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





As You Like It (Bergner, Olivier, Quarter- 
maine)(Fox) Notable British production, faith- 
ful to spirit of original, impressively set and 
acted. Intelligently abridged text beautifully 
spoken by fine English supporting cast. Only 
flaws, artificiality of forest scenes and Berg- 
ner’s accent. 3-2-37 
(A-Y) Excellent (C) Good if it interests 

Beloved Enemy (Merle Oberon, Brian Aherne) 
(U.A.) Strong, vivid, finely acted picture of 
hatred and heroism, violence and bloodshed and 
fanatical loyalties of Irish rebellion, with trag- 
ic romance between intrepid Irish hero and fine 
English heroine. Moving drama, lightened by 
brief bits of human comedy. 2-9-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very sad (C) Too sad 

Black Legion (Humphrey Bogart) (Warner) 
Elemental laborer-hero, piqued at merited de- 
motion, turns terrorist by taking silly, blood- 
curdling oath in pseudo-patriotic order, ends 
hectic career by killing best friend and is 
jailed for life, leaving fine wife and child to 
suffer. Pretentious thriller. 2-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 

Breezing Home (W. Gargan, Wendy Barrie) 
(Univ.) Unpretentious, better - than - average 
race-horse story, with more human interest 
and love of horses, less mere racing and tracx 


crookedness. Natural dialog, little wisecrack. 
Lovable horse is real hero. Wendy's “‘sins- 
ing” is chief flaw. 3-9-37 


(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Good (C) Mostly good 

Bulldog Drummond Escapes (Ray Milland, 
Heather Angel) (Para.) Suffers somewhat in 
comparison with former colorful “Drummond” 
roles, but contains fair suspense, thrill, mys- 
tery and romance. Frail, helpless heroine sud- 
denly shows amazing ability at ‘“‘knocking cold” 
the villains! Repetitious comedy bores. 2-9-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair thril‘er (C) Doubtful 

Crack-Up (Peter Lorre, Ralph Morgan) (Fox) 
Grim, well-told, suspenseful spy thriller, with 
plots, counterplots and killings by interna- 
tional spies seeking to steal American avia- 
tion secret. Usual well-acted, sinister role 
by Lorre. Some interesting flying scenes, and 
harrowing climax. 2-9-37 
(A) Good but grim (Y) Unpleasant (C) No 

Devil’s Playground (Dix, Del Rio, C. Mor- 
ris)(Colum.) Crude navy melodrama in terri- 
ble English. Hero innocently marries cheap cab- 
aret “dame” and she spends first week with 
his painfully conceited “lady killer’ pal! Hero 
punches pal—then saves him and crew from 
usual agonies in sunken submarine. 2-23-37 
(A) Crude (Y-C) Unwholesome 

Final Chord (Lil Dagover) (Ufa) Interesting 
triangle romance in which the trials and tan- 
gles of three grownups are largely solved by 
the engaging little son of one of them. Very 
well acted, good German dialog, adequate Eng- 
lish titles. and much Beethoven music in- 
trinsic to the plot. 2-23-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y-C) Doubtful interest 

Find the Witness (C. Quigley, Rosalind 
Keith) (Columbia) Rather good little puzzle 
picture, decidedly Class B in direction and 
east, but holding suspense well to the end. 
Famous old trick-box of the great Houdini 
furnishes the real mystery and punch for the 
plot. 3-9-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful 

Fugitive in the Sky (Jean Muir, Warren 
Hull) (Warn.) Murder on an air liner and the 
plane makes perilous forced landing in a dust 
storm. Usual exciting, stereotyped melodrama 
with complicated and illogical plot. Some beau- 
tiful scenic photography the only interesting 
feature. Actors do their best. 2-23-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 

Good Earth (L. Rainer, P. Muni) (MGM) Mas- 
terful screening of great realistic novel of hum- 
ble Chinese life. Expert in nearly every detail— 
selection, photographic values, acting, direction, 
setting, tempo, convincing truth. Extraordi- 
inary effects at times a bit over-Hollywood. 
Beautifully pictorial, dialog limited. 2-23-37 
(A) Outstanding (Y) Mature (C) Too mature 

Great O’Malley, The (Pat O’Brien, H. Bo- 
gart)(Warner) Human little story, well acted 
and directed, about a well-meaning city cop 
with exaggerated sense of duty. From suf- 
ferings he has caused he learns better and 
everybody’s happy. Engaging role by Sybil 
Jason. 2-23-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Probably good 

Green Light (Errol Flynn, Anita Louise) (1st 
Nat.) Lloyd Douglas’ novel finely done. Thought- 
ful story emphasizing power of faith. Young 
surgeon, whose career is interrupted when he 
takes blame for unsuccessful operation, and 
others influenced by philosophy of fine old min- 
ister. Spiritual theme but not preachy. 2-23-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) Good (C) Beyond them 


Head Over Heels in Love (Jessie Mathews 
and English cast) (G-B) Well-intentioned ro- 
mantic comedy which apes Hollywood and fails. 
Jessie’s charm and her songs are its chief 
virtues. Direction feeble, comedy naive, act- 





Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


ing amateurish, and dramatic interest wavers 
constantly. Good story spoiled. 3-2-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Harmless (C) No interest 

I Promise to Pay (Chester Morris, Helen 
Mack)(Colum.) Depressing but rather human 
little picture exposing loan-shark racket. 
Worthy young hero, with devoted wife and 
children, caught by loan-racketeers, fights back, 
suffers and wins. Likely to be thought-pro- 
voking to many who need it. 5-9-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 

Last of Mrs. Cheyney (Crawford, Powell, 
Montgomery, Morgan)(MGM) Famous Lons- 
dale play of expert thievery in Engiish high 
society elaborately screened with outstanding 
cast. Unfortunately, modernization of sets and 
costumes distort old play and little is left but 
smart dialog. Sophist.cated. 3-2-37 
(A) Disappointing (Y) No (C) No 

Last Rose (Ufa)(German dialog, English ti- 
tles, laid in England) The opera Martha, free- 
ly transformed into human and amusing story 
of rural life, accurately set and costumed, con- 
vincingly played, and favorite melodies finely 
rendered. Rich in character interest and nat- 
ural comedy. Fine foreign importation. 2-9-37 
(A) Good (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful int. 

Living Dangerously (Otto Kruger, Franci; 
Lister) (G-B) Grim, well-done, slow-moving 
British melodrama. Doctor-hero kills ex-part- 
ner, and flashbacks tell story of malevolent 
hatred and persecution that led to it. District 
attorney decides act was justified and makes 


no arrest. 2-16-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) No (C) No 
Love is News (Tyrone Power, Loretta 


Young, Don Ameche) (Fox) Hilarious, swift, 
sure-box-office farce, original plot, with slap- 
stick and stock laugh-devices, and action bur- 
lesqued at times. Ace-reporter and rich heir- 
ess, in love, wrangle and fight to the end. 
Three good roles. Fast fun. 3-9-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Amus. (C) Doubtful 

Maid of Salem (Colbert, MacMurray) ( Para.) 
Outstanding historical film, first picturing viv- 
idly and authentically 17th Century life in 
Salem. Then, sudden wave of mob hysteria 
over witchcraft, and film turns to eerie, stark 
melodrama of shuddering fear and gruesome 
gallows, with artificial romance added. 3-2-37 
(A) Excellent (Y) Very good (C) Toostrong 

Man of the People (Joseph Calleia) (MGM) 
Humble East Side Jew, popular, honest, am- 
bitious, seeks law career but racketeering gang 
almost stifle his efforts to serve people. De- 
pressing theme with good purpose, but Calleia’s 
weak acting fails to make hero-role strong 
enough to be convincing. 2-16-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 

Men Are Not Gods (Miriam Hopkins and 
English cast) (UA) Heavy romantic triangle 
of secretary-heroine, Shakespearian actor and 
his wife. Some deft acting and strong char- 
acter interest atone for plot shortcomings, 
improbable or archaic incidents, and a story 
that limps in spots. 3-2-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Better not (C) No 

Michael Strogoff (Anton Walbrook) (RKO) 
Jules Verne’s stirring tale of adventures and 
hardships encountered by Strogoff in his efforts 
to carry the Czar’s message through rebellious 
Tartar country to the Grand Duke. Vivid, 
tense, grim, much fighting and violence. Ex- 
citing entertainment. 2-23-37 
(A) Fine ofkind (Y) Strong (C) Toostrong 

Mighty Treve (Tuffy, Noah Beery Jr.) (Univ.) 
Sincerely done picture of strong human and 
sentimental appeal, with splendid western 
backgrounds and finest ‘dog star’ to date. 
Two moments, when misunderstanding humans 
are about to shoot the adorable dog, may be 
too tense for sensitive children. 3-2-37 
(A-Y) Fine of kind (C) Mostly excellent 

Once a Doctor (Donald Woods, Jean Muir) 
(Warn.) Serious drama of hard-working young 
surgeon whose promising career is wrecked by 
treachery of drunken doctor pal until latter’s 
confession restores him to good standing. Dis- 
torts hospital life—scenes of drunkenness and 
action of authorities incredible. 2-9-37 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Doubtful value (C) No int. 

On the Avenue (Dick Powell, Madeleine Car- 
roll) (Fox) Gay musical review with striking 
settings, song-and-dance numbers, and Ritz 
Bros. noisy antics as background for wildly 
farcical situations, but much laughable non- 
sense growing out of producer-actor’s romance 
with wealthy heiress. A few crudities. 2-9-37 
(A) Fairly amus. (Y) Amusing (C) Prob. good 

Outeast (W. William, L. Stone, K. Morley) 
(Para.) Strong, well-acted drama of hatred, 


vengeance and mob-hysteria affecting career 
and life of fine surgeon-hero. Some real human 
values, but overdrawn, incredible action in sec- 
ond half make climax less convincing than 
sensational. Stone excellent. 3-9-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Better not (C) No 

Racing Lady (Ann Dvorak, Harry Carey) 
(RKO) Tame little racetrack story of spirited 
daughter of old, high-principled sportsman of 
fallen fortunes. She wins out with one good 
horse and help of rich rival who proves honor- 
able. Petty racetrack crocks and darkies fur- 
nish some comedy. 2-16-37 


(A) Hardly (Y-C) Amusing of kind 

Sea Devils (McLaglen, P. Foster, Ida Lu- 
pino) (RKO) Bombastic thriller of roughneck 
rivalry, with sodden drinking, saloon love, 


ponderous conceit, boorish wise-cracking, in- 
cessant fighting over colorless heroine. Thick 
with absurdity and offered as “‘tribute’’ to the 
Coast Guard. 2-16-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Betternot (C) No 

She’s Dangerous (Tala Birrell, Cesar Ro- 
mero)(Univ.) Rather well-done crook thriller. 
Expert-spy heroine joins arch-crook’s gang to 
catch him. Learning her identity, he man- 
ages to bring her with him to electric chair, 


after airplane and death-row thrills. Startling 
denouement solves all. 2-16-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


Stolen Holiday (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, 
Claude Rains)(Warner) Top-heavy with fashion 
show, but good, mature romance. Mannikin- 
heroine becomes Paris’ chief couturiere by 
friendship of great crook not known to her as 
such. Law catches up, she is loyal till his 
death, then turns to hero. 2-16-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 

They Wanted to Marry (Betty Furness, Gor- 
don Jones) (RKO) Elementary little tale of 
news-candid-cameraman sent to photograph 
very elusive financier. After far-fetched but 
amusing adventures hero gets pictures and fi- 
nancier’s daughter as well. Acting mediocre, 
episodes absurd, but mostly laughable. 3-9-37 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Fairly amusing 

Traumulus (Emil Jannings) (All German pro- 
duction) Well acted character comedy of ideal- 
istic old schoolmaster whose pupils run to 
drink and women under his “honor system”. 
Little action, incessant dialog and wholly in- 
adequate English titles make it good only for 
those knowing German. 2-16-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 

Under Your Spell (Lawrence Tibbett) (Fox) 
Famous singer flees from arduous life to ranch 
and when spoiled society girl follows to bring 
him back to fulfill contract merry complica- 
tions occur. Thin, inconsequential story dis- 
tinguished chiefly by Tibbett’s glorious voice. 
Amusing comedy roles. 2-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Good if it interests 

We’re On the Jury (Helen Broderick, Victor 
Moore)(RKO) Amiable, slow, realistic, mildly 
satirical story of jury procedure. Engaging 
society jury-woman blandly upsets court de- 
corum, sways whole ‘ry, finds real murderer, 
and acquits innocent woman. Broderick and 
Moore make the picture. 3-9-37 
(A-Y) Amusing (C) Perhaps 

When You’re in Love (Grace Moore, Cary 
Grant) (Col.) Fairly pleasing musical romance. 
Plot transparent and hero’s attitude not al- 
ways credible, but whole light, amusing and 
Pictorially effective. Grace sings no arias, but 
many charming songs in charming manner. 
One trashy song wholly unnecessary. 3-2-37 
(A)Gd. of kind (Y)Mostly gd. (C) Doubtful int. 

Woman in Distress (May Robson, Irene Her- 
vey) (Colum.) Hero and heroine, rival reporters, 
try to “‘scoop’”’ each other on story concerning 
a Rembrandt owned by little old lady, expertly 
played by May Robson. Crooks steal picture 
and lively action follows. Rather original story 
marred by melodramatic climax. 2-23-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

Women of Glamour (Virginia Bruce, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Columbia) Gold-diggers glorified in 
atmosphere of luxury, sex and wisecrack. Rich 
painter leaves wife to marry blase’ young hero- 
ine, and just manages to save her from round- 
the-world trip with drunken rounder. Worse 
because well-acted. 3-9-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Very unwholesome 

You Only Live Once (Henry Fonda, Sylvia 
Sidney) (UA) High tension tragedy of young, 
three-jail-term hero and devoted heroine in 
harrowing race from law which wants him for 
brutal murder. Supposedly shows injustice of 
social order. Really morbid thriller of mawk- 
ish appeal to misdirected sympathy. 2-16-37 
(A) Grim (Y-C) Unwholesome 




















